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He Knows 
Freedom 
Is Not Free! / 


Do You? € 


‘* 


are at work, overpowering Red efforts at “jamming,” 
slashing through Red lies, renewing hope that free- 
dom will some day return behind the [ron Curtain. 

What you must do: Radio Free Europe is a private 
organization supported by the American people. 
Your dollars are needed to help operate its trans- 
mitters, pay for equipment, supplies, announcers and 
news analysts. Remember: Freedom is not free! Send 
your truth dollars today to Crusade for Freedom, 


Bela Varga knows the price of freedom. He escaped 
from behind the lron Curtain . . . leaving his family, 
his home, his belongings behind him. 

But 70,000,000 people like Varga still remain behind 
in the oppressed countries of Eastern Europe. They 
will drown in the flood of Red lies, restrictions, distor- 
tions unless you help. For, word of freedom can only 
come to them in one way: from stations like those of 
Radio Free Europe. Every day, every hour, the 29 


super-powered transmitters of this freedom network care of your local Postmaster. 


FREEDOM IS NOT FREE! 
Your dollars are needed to keep RADIO FREE EUROPE on the air! 


Send your truth dollars to 


—- 
FREEDOM 


Care of local Postmaster 


tubes He puts freedom on the air Your dollar pays for one 
tt Your truth dollars pay the minute of broadcasting 
»s of dozens of tech Give now to spread 
word of freedom be- 

on © n! 


These broadcasting 
wear out fast 
’ 4 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





4 SAME SHINY TROWEL that runs diagonally across this 
month’s cover will be muddied up a bit on Sunday, June 29, when 
lumberman H. Park Arnold becomes stonemason for a day. 

The occasion is the cornerstone laying ceremony for the Kiwanis 
Permanent Home Office, which, if it isn’t now official, 

will be when President Park finishes slapping cement about. 

It will be a gala affair, with dignitaries speaking and 

a choral group singing. “Whitey” Witthuhn, chairman 

of the Board Committee on 
Permanent Home Office, will 
emcee the event and introduce 
the cornerstone layer, who 
will also give the principal ad- 
dress. Chicago’s Mayor Daley 
and Joseph Block, president of 
the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, have 
been invited, and, of course, 
every Kiwanian who can find 
his way to Rush and Erie 
Streets that afternoon is most 
cordially welcome. Those in 
town for the convention can 
attend the matinee ceremony 
on the Near North Side Sun- 
day afternoon, and still ar- 
rive at the Amphitheatre in 
time for the musical program 


“Show Off” at 4:30 p.m. 


A cornerstone, of course, 
isn’t just a cornerstone. It may 
also be a receptacle—a trove, 
so to speak. As a matter of 
fact, it needn’t even be posi- 
tioned in a corner, but, as with 
the Kiwanis cornerstone, may 
be inserted into the front of a 
building. The Kiwanis corner- 
stone will contain all sorts of 
things to delight the archeol- 
ogist who appears in 10,000 
A.D. seeking remnants of his 
forefathers, who emigrated to 
Mars during the glaciers of 
5000 a.p. Locked in the stone, 
and vacuum-packed for fresh- 
ness in a stainless steel capsule 
contributed by the California- ; 
Nevada-Hawaii District, will ~ MeCullough 
be the following articles: a 

brief history of Kiwanis Inter- 

national; an album containing photographs and news- 

paper clippings that show and tell about the Permanent Home 
Office in its early stages of construction; a photograph of the 
cornerstone-laying ceremony, a great seal of the US encased in 
plastic; a newly minted Canadian half dollar bearing that 
nation’s coat of arms; a complete set of Kiwanis, Key Club, and 
Circle K badges; a packet of Key Club and Circle K 

literature; mementos from the Detroit No.1 (see BY-LINEs, page 2) ' 
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WHATEVER 





FOR YOU 


You just can’t figure on anything better than 
Burroughs Adding Machines for easier, 
quicker, more accurate results. Most com- 
plete line in the field. Ten Key, full keyboard 
and thrifty hand-operated models. Features, 
Capacities, a price range of your choice. Call 
our nearby branch or dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
adding machines 


Burroughs 













NOW... 
MAJOR MEDICAL 
INSURANCE 


is included in 
NEW YORK LIFES 


EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


Designed for firms 


with 5 or more Laren 


employees 





MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS in New York 
Life's Employee Protection Plan can now, 
in most states, include Major Medical In- 
surance to help provide financial aid when 
very serious illness or injury strikes. Sup- 
plements basic benefits that help meet 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses 
due to non-occupational accidents or 
sickness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employer, employees and 


their dependents 


Plan also provides 
employer.and employees with 
these modern benefits... 


LIFE INSURANCE payable at death to 
beneficiary. Accidental death benefit op- 


tional 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT payable 
for total disability due to non-occupa- 
tional accident or sickness. Different 


amounts and benefit periods available 


NEW YORK LIFE can design an Em- 
ployee Protection Plan based on all or a 
combination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to ad- 
dress below 

Individual policies or a group contract 


may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 

club and from the City of Chicago; and finally, an assortment of Ki- 
wanis literature, including a copy of The Kiwanis Magazine, in which is 
listed each of the items deposited in the stone, as an added measure of 
assistance for the archeologist. Posterity, here we come! 


Between THE TIME we received Harold Rolseth’s story “Is It Serious, Doc?” 
and the date of publication for this issue, we received a letter from Mr. 
Rolseth that now serves as an evilogue to the story. We present it here, 
but advise that it not be read until the reader attends to the story on 
page 16 first. It states: 

“You may be interested learning that my gall bladder difficulty is over. 
I think I would have carried on a bit longer, but my wife demanded that 
I have it out. She could put up with my moaning, she said, but she just 
couldn’t stand the creaking of the floor as I paced up and down at night. 

“So I had it removed without undue misery, although certain post- 
operative problems still beset me. For instance, I don’t seem to have much 
to offer in the way of conversation any more. Also, I am constantly besieged 
by people selling tickets to pancake suppers and the like. They all begin 
their sales pitch with, ‘Now that your gall bladder trouble is over, I know 
you will want some tickets for this supper we are putting on.’ 

“I have difficulty, too, when invited to dinner by friends. Women take 
an unholy joy in heaping my plate with foods I detest. They, too, say, 
‘Now that your gall bladder trouble is over . Last, I get taken to a 
lot of concerts and lectures by my wife. I used to get out of these affairs 
all the time while I was sick. But I endure them fairly well by loading 
my pockets with salted peanuts.” 


Hyman G. Rickover, as many 
people know, is the scrappy 
little US Navy admiral who 
has been dubbed “Father of 
the Atomic Submarine.” The 
Nautilus was built under his 
command, and since its launch- 
ing, Admiral Rickover has 
come in for a_ considerable 
amount of publicity. Beyond 
his success as a sub builder, 
however, he has gained a 
reputation as an able and 
militant critic of contemporary 
American society, for reasons 
that are clearly demonstrated 
in his article “While We Fiddle, 
Our Fuels Burn” on page 27. 

An incident illustrating the 
admiral’s temperament and his 
passion for exactitude occurred 
during the “See It Now” television broadcast last winter in which the 
admiral was being interviewed by Edward R. Murrow. At one point in the 
broadcast, Murrow asked Rickover a rather detailed question, and the 
admiral rejoined by chiding Murrow for phrasing the question badly. The 
man who is perhaps the highest paid reporter in the US swallowed hard and 
said, “Well, then, you ask it.” Whereupon, Rickover noncialantly reworded 
the question more to his liking and, without deferring once to his inter- 
viewer's ruffled feelings, went on to answer it. 





The Kiwanis Magazine has been receiving an increasing number of re- 
quests from Kiwanians and others to reprint columns, articles, and edi- 
torials found on these pages. Such requests are welcomed, yea, indeed, 
most lovingly received. However, we feel it is only proper to mention 
that our permission is not necessary, provided the material is reprinted 
officially by a Kiwanis club. The Kiwanis Magazine belongs, from the 
first capital letter to the last period, to Kiwanis members. All we ask 
is that credit be given to the magazine and to the author, and that we be 
sent a copy of the reprint as nourishment for our egos. : & ¢é. 
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unit—just open the “Twinpok” and sell one of these new “Giftpaks*-means 


- Only 4 case minimum order (24 Twinpaks) . . 


. Coke visibility (you-see-what-you're-getting) . . 


. No risk “pay-os-you-go” policy . . 


. All charges prepaid . 


perfect combination of old world recipe, premier ingredients and modern boking skill. 


@ HIGHEST PROFIT—5S0% Markup, 33-1/3% profit! Your profit is $1.25 for each 3 Ib. 


features two self-contained holidey-wrapped 1% Ib. “Giftpaks.” Should your custome 
“Twinpak” sold—with the added sellability of the “Giftpok” at no added cost. 


want something smaller than the 3 Ib. 
@ Plus. 


the “Giftpaks.” 


BETTY STUART OFFERS aff THESE FUND RAISING ADVANTAGES! 
s 3 lb. Twinpok, brilliontly Mlustrated in 4 colors, 
@ UNMATCHED QUALITY—Compore! Betty Stuort’s fruit coke is looded with fruit. A 


@ UNIQUE PACKAGE—Betty Stuart’ 
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Canada, an English Colony 
I certainly liked the Canadian 
atmosphere of the April issue. There 
is a definite need for informative ma- 
terial on Canada, and I do feel our 
American friends welcome such con- 
structive articles. 

Speaking to a Shriners’ club recently, 
I was introduced by a prominent Amer- 
ican businessman, who flies his own 
plane and has done much traveling in 
Canada. Imagine my surprise when he 
asked me what kind of an arrangement 
as a colony we had with England. 
When I corrected him, he said that per- 
haps 90 per cent of the audience still 
thinks Canada is an English colony. 
They know better now. 

Don H. Murdoch 

Past President, Kiwanis International 

Whytewold, Manitoba 


Backers, Bakers, and Bouquets 

. While there were obviously many 
Diefen-“backers” in our recent Can- 
adian general election, our Prime Min- 
ister turned out. to be Diefenbaker. 

Regardless of this, however, your 
April issue was excellent and just 
“brimming” with US-Canada good will. 

In public relations we naturally per- 
use hundreds of publications every 
month. I frankly can’t think of one 
that I enjoy more than The Kiwanis 
Magazine. You are doing an excellent 
PR job for Kiwanis. 

With such media, it is important that 
it is read by more than the individual 
member who receives it. The Kiwanis 
Magazine is an excellent gift, speaker 
presentation, and a must for waiting 
rooms and libraries. 

Ronald W. Sclater 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 


Our thanks for the compliments, and 
our apologies to the Prime Minister of 
Canada, whose name we misspelled 
“Diefenbacker” in the April issue. 
—THE EDITORS 


On Canadian Good Will 

. Your April lead article, “Canada: 
Nation or 49th State?” by Robert 
Christie, is a very timely and well writ- 
ten discussion of what, to citizens of 
the USA may be a minor matter, but 
to Canadians appears of major impor- 
tance : 

Kiwanis International, being an across- 
the-border organization, is a logical and 
potentially capable instrument for pro- 
moting better understanding between 
our two countries, and articles of this 
character are valuable in stimulating 
this understanding. We here in Canada 


are perhaps fortunate in that a large 
portion of our reading material, our 
radio and television programming, and 
our movie fare emanates from US 
sources, while our newspapers give 
good coverage to events in the US. This 
happy circumstance gives us an oppor- 
tunity to gain a reasonable understand- 
ing of US geography, history, politics, 
manners of thinking, and way of life. 
It is unfortunate that the majority of 
US citizens whom I have met do not 
have similar opportunities to gain some 
understanding of us. Even those US 
publications, which in Canada have a 
substantial section devoted to Canada 
and Canadian affairs, in their US edi- 
tions condense this Canadian informa- 
tion into a page-or-so of short chitchat. 
This lack of knowledge unfortunately 
leads to unnecessary blunders by well- 
meaning Americans, who, through their 
ignorance or insufficient understanding, 
create situations that irritate and com- 
plicate our relations across the border. 
The Kiwanis Magazine if it so desires 

can promote understanding by US Ki- 
wanians at least. It is not so much 
that we need more material to under- 
stand Americans but that Americans 
need more material through which to 
understand us! 

W. H. (Bill) Robinson 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

North York, Toronto, Ontario 


Words on the UN 
. .. I was delighted with Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s editorial, “The UN Works,” in 
your March issue. 

Too many Americans are cynical, in- 
different, or even critical with respect 
to the United Nations. As pronounced 
in the title of our resolution at the last 
International convention, “The UN is 
Us,” and it deserves the encouragement 
and support of Kiwanians and _ all 
Americans. 

Charles F. Fox 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Central Detroit, Michigan 


Another Look at Old Figures 
... James L. Slattery’s treatise “A New 
Look at Old Figures” (March, page 10) 
is an excellent bit of reading. More- 
over, it covers the subject of electronic 
computers in sufficiently simple lan- 
guage to enable the layman to under- 
stand what is normally a complex prob- 
lem. However, there is one section of 
this interesting article that seems to 
require clarification. 

The table of decimal numbers and 
binary equivalents on page 13 is some- 
what misleading, since it is inferred 
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that the decimal numbers and their 
corresponding binary equivalents con- 
tinue beyond 12 in the same manner as 
expressed for the numbers 1 through 
12. Specifically, we wondered what to 
do with number 17. 

It would appear that Mr. Slattery 
should elaborate on this phase of his 
subject to the extent of explaining that 
the decimal numbers 0 through 9 are 
expressed in binary equivalents as 
shown, and that numbers 10 through 
19 would be expressed similarily, but 
in the “tens” column. In other words, 
the decimal 10 would be indicated in 
computer language as 0001-0000, rather 
than 1010. 

W. S. Howard 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Port Angeles, Washington 


The binary number for decimal 17 is 
10001. Here’s how it’s found. Decimal 
17 equals 16 + 1. But 16 equals 2‘ and 
1 equals 2’. We can write our sum as 
follows: 


1x2! 0x2 Ox2* + Ox2' + 122’. 
Then we take the 1 in 1x2’, the O in 
0x2’, etc., to form our binary number 
10001. (We can do the same thing with 


decimal numbers, using powers of 10 
instead of powers of 2.) Thus 2406 can 
be written 2x10 4x10° 0x10' 

6x10". (Since any number with a zero 
exponent equals 1, 6x10" equals 6.) 
Although binary numbers are used in 
computers, they are mathematically in- 
dependent of them. The binary equiv- 
alent of decimal 10 is 1010 (it cannot be 
0001-0000 because of the “sum of the 
powers of 2” principle above). But for 
use in a 20-place computer, it would be 
written as 00000000000000001010. Sim- 
ilarly, decimal 42 would appear on a 


9-place desk calculator as 000000042. 
There are, incidentally, many other 
number systems besides decimal and 
binary. Some of them are used in 


computers and in other practical ap- 
plications. —JAMES L. SLATTERY 


Destroyers We? 

. . . The cartoon on page 8 of the May 
issue struck a sensitive nerve in my 
body. 

The situation described in that car- 
toon is one of many that occur in meet- 
ings. I do not believe that Kiwanians 
are impolite, but there have been times 
when my faith has needed a shot in 
the arm. 

I would like to see such cartoons be- 
come a regular feature. If you are 
searching for a title, may I suggest, 
since our motto is “We Build,” that you 
title this cartoon feature “We Destroy.” 

Frank Adams 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Ulster, New York 
Those who have enjoyed “Has Your 
Club Got One of These?” (this month’s 
cartoon is on page 8) will be glad to 
know that it is now a regular feature 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. Cartoonist 
Wolfe, incidentally, draws from expe- 
rience. He is the immediate past presi- 
dent of the one-year-old Kiwanis Club 


of Glen Rock, New Jersey. 
—THE EDITORS 
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A MUST 
in Chicago 


BOAT RIDES—SIGHTSEEING 


See Chicago's fabulous skyline from the lake 
Two hour ride $1.75 
10 A.M. 1:30 P.M. 3:30 P.M. 7:30 P.M. 


GROUP DISCOUNTS FOR 20 OR MORE 
For reservations: DE 2-1353 








Recommended by AAA Publications 





MERCURY SCENICRUISER 


Wacker Drive and Michigan Ave. Bridge 
(On South Side of Michigan Ave. Bridge) 














\ O OTHER publication can give Kiwanians the 
inspiration and information they are after—the month- 
by-month, cross country report on the doings, policies 
and objectives of their own vigorous organization. For 
community leaders, articles defining and offering solu- 
tions to community ills create major interest. Humor, 
how-to-do-it 
keep readers entertained and well informed. Miz all 
this with highlights of Kiwanis activities and the result 
is readership—sustained readership—every month by 


history, biography, travel and 


Kiwanians and their families. 
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There is an answer in 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PLAN: 
1. 


2. 
3. 


You make a gift to this 
organization. 


You get an Annuity with 
Life-long income. 


You also help others in 
your name. 


Security assured by require- 
ments of the law and super- 
vision of New York State De- 
partment of Insurance. Ask 
about Income Tax advantages. 


Write for booklet K82 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


120-130 W. 14th St.. New York 1] 
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HIDDEN COSTS susics 
IN UNITEMIZED 
“TRAVEL PACKAGES” 
DEFLATE YOUR 
TRAVEL DOLLAR 

AS MUCH AS 30% 


Mi Save this 30% and more 
ME Enjoy EXTRA travel for less 


§ Investigate our itemized itinerary. its 
& means more travel per dollar wherever = 
§ you go. 8 


GROUP TRAVEL, INC. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
YUkon 6-9161 











AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 


6*-I1, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 


© Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 












RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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anniversary dates from June 16 


A July 15 


throug 


10th = 
Memphis, Tennessee, June 20 


New York, New York, Ju/y 15 


sath * 
“ye Metter, Georgia, June 19 


Bismarck, North Dakota, June 27 
Ensley, Alabama, June 21 
Louisville, Georgia, June 21 
Fairbury, Nebraska, June 22 
Waterville, Maine, June 22 
Florence, South Carolina, June 26 
Woodsfield, Ohio, June 27 
Taylor, Texas, June 29 
Healdsburg, California, July 10 


th * 
¢ Englewood, New Jersey, June 21 


Clatskanie, Oregon, June 26 
South Portland, Maine, June 29 
Petersburg, Indiana, June 29 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 





4 roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


ACHIEVEMENT WINNERS NAMED 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ComMITTEE on Achievement Reports, headed by Chairman E. W. 
“Tuck” Tucker, has announced the names of the clubs and districts that will receive 
Achievement Awards in recognition of the excellence of their programs during the 
year 1957. The award winners (five club winners and four district winners) are 
selected each year by a complicated but efficient system of awarding points for 
achievement in all phases of Kiwanis work. Point totals run to three figures and 
two decimals, and are used as a guide in determining the ultimate victors. Hon- 
orable mentions go to those clubs that ranked, in the opinion of the committee, 
just below the winners. From the more than 4470 Kiwanis clubs throughout the US 
and Canada, 150 are selected in district eliminations. This number is eventually 
reduced to 25 International awardees. 

Among the 1957 winners, four clubs and six districts also won awards in 1956: 
The Kiwanis Club of Roseland, Chicago, Illinois, winner in the Gold Section, re- 
ceived Honorable Mention in 1956, as did the White Section winner, Hardin, Mon- 
tana. Glendale, California, a 1956 winner, and Belington, West Virginia, which also 
received mention last year, were both repeaters. Among the districts, the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii, Florida, Southwest, New York, Ontario-Quebec- Maritime, 
and Capital Districts have won successive mention awards. 

CLUB AWARDS (Gold Section—101 members or more) Winner: Roseland, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Honorable Mention: Glendale, California; Puyallup, Washington; 
Griffin, Georgia: Ann Arbor, Michigan. (Silver Section—71 to 100 members) 
Winner: Thomasville, Georgia. Honorable Mention: Dover, New Jersey; Uptown 
Long Beach, California; The Kingsway, Greater Toronto, Ontario; Mexico, Missouri. 
(Orange Section—46 to 70 members) Winner: Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. Honorable 
Mention: El Monte, California; Navarre, Ohio; Decatur, Georgia; Lake Weir, Florida. 
(Blue Section—31 to 45 members) Winner: Mesa, Arizona. Honorable Mention: Glen 
Burnie, Maryland; Jasper, Alabama; Montebello, California; Hampton, Georgia. 
(White Section—30 or fewer members) Winner: Hardin, Montana. Honorable Men- 
tion: Valley Forge, Pennsylvania; Northeast Cleveland, Ohio; Culver City, Cali- 
fornia; Belington, West Virginia. 

DISTRICT AWARDS (Gold Group—200 clubs or more) Winner: California-Nevada- 
Hawaii. Honorable Mention: New York; Texas-Oklahoma. (Silver Group—125 to 
199 clubs) Winner: Ontario-Quebec-Maritime. Honorable Mention: Michigan; 
Capital. (Orange Group—90 to 124 clubs) Winner: Florida. Honorable Mention: 
Georgia; Nebraska-Iowa. (Blue Group—89 clubs or fewer) Winner: Southwest. 
Honorable Mention: West Virginia; Montana. 








NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between March 20 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


ee, GN. bei ccdecaviesetwesedes 


Ceres, California pohecadaenxcensedaa st 


Raymond-Harvel, Illinois 


Buckhead, Atlanta, Georgia............. 


Antelope Valley, Los Angeles County, California - Lancaster and 


Audubon, Louisville, Kentucky 


Saint Matthews; 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


Centerville, Tennessee 


Broomfield, Colorado eseeaneees 


ee MA, GIN ooo cbc h a ved cwccsese 


Blue Lake, California 
North East Bronx, New York 
Central Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Lombard, Illinois 


SPONSOR 


Douglas, Georgia 
Modesto, California 
Hillsboro and Morrisonville, Illinois 


.Decatur, North DeKalb, and 
Northside Atlanta, Georgia 


Palmdale, California 


Dixie, Jefferson County; Iroquois, 
Louisville; Louisville Highlands; 
and Shawnee, Louisville, Kentucky 


Newport News, Virginia 


Nashville, Tennessee 





....Thornton, Colorado 


....Sudbury, Ontario The Washington, D.C. club treated the 
District of Columbia Health School child- 


Arcata and North Arcata, California . 
ren twice this spring. On March 14, club 


Parkchester, The Bronx, New York members entertained the kids at a St. 


Patrick’s Day party, then, two weeks 
7 ae later, took them to Andrews Air Base 
Glen Ellyn and Wheaton, Illinois where they were loaded into a flying 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Comack-Elwood-Kings Park, Long Island, New York....Smithtown, New York box car and toured around the air strip. 
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Radiogram greetings have been sent by the Kiwanis Club of Franklin, New Hampshire 
to more than 100 clubs throughout the US and Canada via Station KICBS. Amateur 
radio operator J. Langdon Prescott, Jr., (center) sends the messages via his radio. 


Shown with him are Club Secretary 


BUOYANT BRIEFS 

SPEAKERS AT the breakfast sessions of 
the Kiwanis Club of Pioneer, Billings, 
Montana sometimes wonder why the 
man down in the front row seems to be 
busier scribbling with pencil on a piece 
of paper than paying attention to what 
they are saying. When their speech is 
over, however, all is forgiven when 
they find out that the “scribbling man” 
is Kiwanian Don Peters, an artist. The 
club president then presents the speaker 
with Don’s portrait of him as a remem- 
brance of his visit. 


The Richmond, Virginia club claims 
to be the only Kiwanis club with two 
former major league baseball pitchers 
among their membership. Bob Hab- 
enicht pitched for the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, St. Louis Browns, and Baltimore 
Orioles before retiring from the game 
to become a lawyer in 1956. The other 
Richmond ex-baseballer is C. Porter 
Vaughn, who entered baseball as a 
bonus player with the Philadelphia 
Athletics, later performed with the New 
York Yankee organization, and closed 
out his career with the Kansas City 
baseball club. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey took 
part in a “disaster” at one of their re- 
cent club meetings. They served as 
guinea pigs in a mass feeding demon- 
stration to give the West Essex Chapter 
of the American Red Cross a chance 
to flex its emergency feeding muscles. 
All food was. prepared at the Red Cross 
chapter house and transported to the 
“disaster area” (the Kiwanis meeting 
place) by the Red Cross Motor Corps. 
According to current reports, all the 
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Fred Brusseau 


and President Leo Surowiec. 


Kiwanians survived, but none of the 


Red Cross food did 


From out of the Northwest comes a 
claim by the Langemo family that 
their clan has achieved the ultimate in 
Kiwanis brotherhood. Each one of the 
five Langemo brothers wears a Kiwanis 
pin. The five: Walt Langemo, of the 
Billings, Montana club; Pete, of the 
Harvey, North Dakota club; Hank and 
Howard, of the Valley City, North 
Dakota club; and Herman, formerly 
of the Glasgow, Montana club, who re- 
cently moved to Pomona, California 
(Pomona recruiters, attention!). Be- 
tween the five of them, the Langemos 
have a combined total of 49 years of 
community service with Kiwanis Inter- 
national, a record that any family could 
be proud of. 





INTERCLUBBING WESTERNERS 
TAKE TO AIR 

THROUGHOUT most of the US, Ki- 
wanians commute from club to club 
by means of train, bus, or Volkswagen. 


But out West, where spaces are wide 


and disparaging words are seldom 
heard, several Kiwanis clubs have 
taken to the air for their inter-club 
meetings. 

Such was the case at the Uptown 
Corpus Christi club in Texas this 


spring. Twelve members climbed into 
three Piper Cubs and flew 155 miles 
westward for an inter-club meeting 
with the Kiwanis club in Laredo. In 
Havre, Montana, an identical number 
of Kiwanians used an identical number 
of planes to visit Medicine Hat, Alberta 
for an identical reason. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, the 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 





Flay Safe with 
“TMT 


steer 
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Child protection, functional design, rust- 
resistant construction and competitive prices 
are the reasons to consider rugged Recrea- 
tion equipment as the standard for your 
playground facilities! Look to the RECREA- 
TION line for LEADERSHIP in playground 


equipment. 





LAND SLIDE 


rs ; sj i 


— 


SWING 
SETS 


LYS 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS are available in 
round or hexagonal stylie—open or closed 
type—and will carry 40 children safely. 


THE LAND SLIDE will withstand hard play 
for years because of its heavy-duty chute, 
structural steel supports, guard rails and 
ladders. 
SWING SETS features oilless bearings, flex- 
ible rubber seat belts for safety, and safely- 
adequate swing separation. 
RECREATION’S SEE-SAW features Douglas 
Fir planks clamped to notched fulcrums. 
Write for your free copy of the 
Recreation catalog which shows 
the complete line of playground, 
swimming pool and basketball 
equipment. 


“TELAT. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


| Dept. K-38 724 W. 6th St. * Anderson, Ind. 








YOU CAN OWN 
A SURE-INCOME, 
DEPRESSION-PROOE 

BUSINESS 


A few Fordway franchises 
(exclusive territory) are available 
to men of character and initiative 
with money to invest in a going 
business of their own. 





A Fordway franchise offers you 

these seven vital advantages: 

1 — An assured income with excellent 
potential 

2—A solid, nationally respected 
company plus a group of local 
service clubs backing you and 
actively supporting your efforts 

3 — Quality merchandise — there is 
no better gum 

4 — Dependable, attractive vending 


machines, good for a life-time 
of service 
5 — Maximum protection against fire 


and other loss 

6—A_ depression - proof income 
(there will always be pennies 
for gum) 

7——A good way of life — healthy, 
unpressured, filled with human 
interest contacts — never mo- 
notonous. 











With any initiative, 
how can you miss? If 
you are interested, 
write us. If you are 
seriously interested, 
better telephone. These 
franchises are ready for 
immediate assignment. 


Ford Gum and Machine Co 


Akron NY 


Canada 


Ford Gum an | hine 
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Kiwanis Clubs of Winslow and Flag- 
staff, Arizona were playing a game of 
“Who's got the badge?” and doing 
most of their traveling by air. It all 
began when a member of the Flag- 
staff club came to a Kiwanis meeting in 
Winslow, ate a hearty meal, applauded 
politely at the speeches, and then mer- 
rily walked off with his hosts’ Kiwanis 
badges. 

The Winslow Kiwanians, discovering 
their loss, journeyed to Flagstaff to 
present a program and recover the loot. 
The Flagstaff members, with eyes raised 
innocently, disclaimed all knowledge 
of the theft, but later that night an 
unexpected visit was paid to their meet- 
ing place. The Winslow Kiwanians slyly 
recovered not only their badges, but 
the Flagstaff badges, and their gong 
and gavel as well. In a final, concilia- 
tory act, the Flagstaff Kiwanians flew 
to Winslow for their badges, gong, 
and gavel, and peace was finally de- 
clared in Arizona. 





AMBASSADOR TOURS 

CANADA IN 52 WEEKS 

An AMBASSADOR has recently returned 
to Lakewood, New Jersey following a 
52-week-long tour of Canada. The am- 
bassador, made of wood and cloth in- 
stead of the usual flesh and _ blood, 
spent a year journeying via mail from 
the banquet of one Canadian Kiwanis 
club to another. 

Consisting of American and Canadian 
flags in a maple base, and a scroll 
encouraging year-round practices of 
US-Canada Good Will Week, the minia- 
ture ambassador was built by Bill 
Sharpe, the energetic public and busi- 
ness affairs chairman of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lakewood. Bill came up with 
the idea of sending a small symbolic 
ambassador to a different Canadian 
Kiwanis club each week. He scheduled 


7) 


the ambassador’s journey to begin dur- 
ing US-Canadian Good Will Week in 
1957 and to end during that week the 
following year, then took on the monu- 
mental task of finding 52 different 
Canadian clubs willing to cooperate 
with his plan. 

Despite a few delayed replies, most 
Canadian clubs were eager to take 
part, and the ambassador began its 
trip from coast to coast. Each club 
would receive it by mail according to 
schedule, use it as part of their weekly 


program, and then mail it to the next 
club on the list. 
All in all, the ambassador arrived 


safely at 47 out of the 52 meetings 
scheduled by Kiwanian Sharpe. It by- 
passed two clubs because it was for- 
warded to the wrong address once, and 
another three clubs missed it when the 
ambassador became lost in the mail 
(a replacement was quickly built back 
in Lakewood). 

Before the project was completed, 
organizer Bill Sharpe had written 212 
letters, sent two telegrams, and made 
five long distance phone calls. Even 
though Jules Verne and Mike Todd 
made it around the world in a mere 80 
days, 52 weeks was a respectable rec- 
ord for a little wooden flagstand making 
a coast to coast tour of Canada. 





THE CLUB THAT BASEBALL BUILT 


BARRING AN INVASION from Mars, 
Russia’s sudden conversion to capital- 
ism, or the discovery of a cure for the 
common cold, 1958 will probably go 
down in history as the year the Dodgers 
moved to Los Angeles. In the same 
manner, 1929 has gone down in the 
history of El Segundo, an ocean shore 
suburb of Los Angeles, as the year a 
baseball team traded their ball and 
(SEE NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 





HAS YOUR CLUB GOT ONE OF THESE? 









SH, FELLERS _ 1! JUST CANT HELP 
2 YOu OUT TODAY - MY PET WART HOG 
Ne Wy HAS AN IMPACTED 
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THE GUY WHO ALWAYS HAS A PULITZER PRIZE EXCUSE / 
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NEW YorK city (19): Coliseum Bldg. 
cHicaco (1): 224 N. Michigan Ave. 
st. Louis (8): 4223 Lindell Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES (46): 910 N. La Cienega 
CLEVELAND: 1911 Terminal Tower 
WASHINGTON, D.c. (6): 
NEW ORLEANS: 229 St. Charles Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 53 Post Street 


CANADA: 1323 Bay Street, Toronto 





HE IS A MEMBER OF THE DINERS’ CLUB, WHICH PROVIDES THE NATION’S FIRST 
ALL-IN-ONE-CHARGE-IT SERVICE FOR SIX HUNDRED FIFTY THOUSAND 


BUSINESSMEN AND WOMEN, EXECUTIVES, TRAVELERS, SALESMEN. 


He appreciates the convenience, the prestige, the tax 
savings provided by this useful card. He knows that this 
single card gives him more than 14,000 personal charge 
accounts at the world’s great restaurants and night clubs, as 
well as hotels, Hertz car rental agencies, florists, gifts, etc. 


He uses his Diners’ Club card as his key to the city in 
every key city in the United States, as well as Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Hawaii, West Indies, British Isles, France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Scandinavia and many 
other parts of the world. 


He charges all his entertainment and travel expenses 
and gets one bill, once a month. He saves on taxes, because 
his Diners’ Club monthly statement is an accountant-certi- 
fied record of tax deductable entertainment and travel 
expenses which are so often forgotten, so difficult to verify. 
All this, for one $5.00 yearly fee. 

He obtains personalized credit card for every member 
of his firm, of his sales force, simplifying expense account 
records for his entire company. His wallet-sized Diners’ 
Club card is a handy guide to the best places everywhere. 













THIS IS YOUR APPLICATION 


DINERS’ CLUB 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 


FOR OFFICE USE 








-.- FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 





TO THE DINERS’ CLUB OFFICE 














NEAREST YOU: 
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full name 

home address city state 
home phone rent home own home years. 
company name nature of busi 

address city state 
business phone years with above firm position 

bank branch reguiar () 
charge accounts at = 7 








Dupont Circle Bldg. 





if new account, check here [5 . .. if addition to existing account, show b 


CHECK ONE ONLY 6 biti'to ottice address 





PERSONAL ACCOUNT PERSONAL ACCOUNT 
bill to office address [_] bill to home address (_] 


$5.00 annual membership fee: enclosed (1) bill me () 


10 - NY - KI] - 2 (‘INCLUDES DINERS’ CLUB MAGAZINE, 1 YR. SUBSCRIPTION SIXTY CENTS) 
card holder assumes individual responsibility with company applicant 


signature of individual applicant 





signature of executive 


title. 
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authorizing company account 








FAMILY 
ARMS 


. D 7 ib J from 
old records filing 30,000 
British surnames. tn relief 
and full colour on immacu- 
late 10 « 12 OAK WALL 
SHIELOS for mural 
decoration 








Vames please 


$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced School, Ship, Professional Badges 
etc. similarly reproduced 


BUNTER A SHMALELPAGE, VOR, ENGL ANG 


KIWANIS EMBLEM CUFF LINKS 


$3.85 


CUFF LINK SET $3.85 
CUFF LINK and 

TIE BAR SET $4.95 
Price Includes Federal Tax 





thider from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 No. Michigan Ave. 








NARROW AS AN ARROW 


are handiaced moccasins for the lass who's hard to ft. 
Over 223 sizes of comfortable moceasins tor the outdoor 
girt whe tikes to hike, or the girl who relaxes indoors. 
Like walking on air!’ With foam crepe soles in smoke, 
white, red or taffytan teather. Full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Purchases can be exchanged. Quality- 
made, tactory to you. $5.95 plus 50¢ post. COD's accepted. 
MOCCASIN-CRAFT, 58-274 BUFFUM ST.. LYNN, 
MASS 


Do You Play GOLF? 


00 YOU FINO YOURSELF STRUGGLING TO 
LOwER YOUR SCORE REGARDLESS OF 
WHAT YOU HAVE DONE TO (mMPROVE YOUR 
aamer THEN HERE (8 THE S800K YOU 
nese AND HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR-..A y 

ar simple easy to-understand teat that 
snows you “ow a beok that is different 
ide net confuse it ith any other golf or 
pre's beek) and STANDS on 'tTS OWN 
meniy has Gone theougheut practically the 
entire wertd. GET OUT OF THE ‘‘OUB'’ 
cLass NOW PLAY GETTER GOLF THIS 
year you W'tt SING {TS PRAISES 
sand FOR tT TODAY RESIDENTS OF 
OnlO, AOD Ge SALES TAX 


SEND for 
Seok Now 


$9 sons 


GOLF SECRETS, 








The Title of Book: 
"FROM 102 TO 82 
IN A MONTH OR TWO" 


Springfield, Ohio 











Dept. K-é, 





Chicago, 11, Uilinels | 


: 


| 
| 


| 


TIE BAR (not shown) $1.38 | 


* 
Oflering quality ‘eaalhenie 


from reputable firms on a money-back 
guarantee basis. 


Do-It-Yourself PLASTIC 


LAMINATING 


canos | [ cents 








papers 














New, instant laminating plastic : 
sheets will permanently preserve , “~~ 
your important cards and pa 
pers PLAIN-VI is 100% 
transparent; guaranteed not to 4 4 
discolor, harden or deteriorate 
No machines, heat or glue is re 
quired. Fascinating new process 

much 


cuts laminating costs as 
as 75 


IDEAL FOR PHOTSS. Favorite snapshots, clippings, 
ID's will never t tear, or wrinkle imbedded in 
crystal clear PLAIN. ve 

ORDER NOW. Jr. Kit 10 sheets (3%x4" ) only $1 post- 
paid. Jumbo Introductory Kit-——10 hd ets 3x4", 6. sheets 
6° x8", 2 sheets 10°x12" only $4.50 postpaid. Satisfaction 
Kuaranteed trom 


WESLEY ARTHUR COMPANY 
P.O. Box 157, Dept. D Trenton, New Jersey 





The Old Gray Hair— 
Ain’t What She Used To Be! 


When GRECIAN FORMULA 16 is used 


This time proven product from Greece is now pleas- 
ing thousands of men and women in America. 
Grecian Formula 16 changes gray hair to natural 
looking color—-gradually and with subtle dignity 
within three weeks. Just follow the simple instruc- 
tions for safe home application to the scalp. Occa 
sional use thereafter maintains natural looking color 
Blonde or Brunette. Enjoy giving your gray hair a 
chance to retreat to natural looking color. Seld on a 


NEWS AND EVENTS 





money back guarantee. Order your trial 4 oz. bottle 
now. Price with tax and postpaid $4.25. No COD. 


OLD WORLD FORMULAS, INC. 


600 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5K, Ill 
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ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 

(= Does everything a set wi 
So easy and thrifty! 

Scientifically designed 
head adjusts to each 
position so its all you 
need. TRY IT We 
guarantee you'll enjoy 
playing with only 1 
club or your money 
back. Spec. 36” short; 


37” Med.; 38” long. 
International Golf 


HINSDALE 3, ILLINOIS 














This new mail-order section is now being featured regularly 


as an added merchandising service to 
and more than 182,000 other 


readers—over 250,000 men, 


more than 432,500 


family-member readers—of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


traffic in The 


As reader 


Merchandise 


Mart grows, fol- 


lowed by patronage of the merchandise offered, so will the 


importance 
reade 


10 


of this mail-order 
r, and in attraction to more advertisers. 


section increase both to the 


(From page 8) 


bat for gong and gavel, and moved in- 
doors to become a Kiwanis Club 

This switch from the diamond to the 
circular Kiwanis emblem has _ been 
chronicled in a recent history of the 
Kiwanis Club of El Segundo, written 
by club historian and charter member, 
Frank Snow. Frank, who in his day 
knew no peer at the shortstop position, 
tells how each week a group of local 
businessmen used to meet at a field 
just north of the Pacific Electric Sta- 
tion to play “work-up ball.” 

One spring evening, while the mem- 
bers were sitting around after a game 
swapping tales of the screaming liners 
they had hit and the impossible catches 
they had made, Henry Levy, a furni- 
ture store owner, mentioned that their 
community needed a service club. It 
wasn’t too long afterward that the 
Kiwanis Club of El Segundo, with the 
ball players forming the nucleus, was 
organized through the help and spon- 
sorship of the nearby Hermosa Beach 
club. 

For some time afterward, the club 
continued to actively participate in 
baseball, fielding a team in a local 
softball league, but as the years wore 
on, club members became content to 
sit in the stands and let others occupy 
the dugouts. 

In 1935, the club arranged a “George 
Myatt Day” at Wrigley Field (then the 
home of the now extinct Los Angeles 
Angels) for a young El Segundian, 
who later played in the major leagues. 
In 1936, one of the club members 
coached a girl’s softball team, which 


won the state title. Each year they 
bought tickets for the annual pre- 
season Hollywood Stars vs. Major 


League All-Stars baseball game, a con- 
test planned by the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood to raise money for crippled 
children. They also sponsored Little 
League teams, and included an All- 
Star game for 12-year-olders as main 
feature of their annual Kiwanis Kids’ 
Day celebration. And last summer a 
group of Hawaiian Little Leaguers 
visited the mainland and included as 
their opponents an El Segundo Little 
League team. 

Only a few of the original group that 
met each week at the field north of the 
Pacific Electric Station to play base- 
ball still remain, but Frank Snow re- 
ports that the club still keeps an active 
interest in the sport responsible for its 
founding. Undoubtedly, among the more 
than a million fans, who, with telescope 
in hand, will ascend the steps of the 
Los Angeles Coliseum this summer in 
an attempt to watch major league base- 
ball, will be a strong contingent of El 
Segundo Kiwanians. 





VITAL STATISTICS 
AT PRESSTIME, there were 252,520 
Kiwanians in 4474 clubs. Key 


Clubs number 1770. Circle K, 205. 
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EDITORIAL 





Executive Director 
American Society of Planning Officials 


' 

ss build and rebuild continuously and their form fol- 
lows from the decisions of millions of different human beings. 
This would seem to make for pleasing variety, but does it? 

Unhappily, the answer is “no!” Instead of interesting 
variation, we have either an aimless hodgepodge, such as 
our strip commercial borders along main thoroughfares; or- 
we have the deadly sameness of suburban mass housing; 
or we have the senseless, and often sacrilegious, refacing 
or replacing of buildings in the center of the city. We 
have created ugliness, not beauty. Civic beauty comes 
only with conscious effort—through a unified design that 
includes beauty as an objective. 

With the same effort and the same money that now goes 
into the production of urban ugliness, we could—if we would 
—produce urban beauty. We can do it by using and sup- 
porting city planning. 

City planning in the Western Hemisphere started some 
65 years ago as a movement to produce the “city beautiful.” 
But the drive for the “city beautiful” gave way in the ’20’s 
to a drive for the “city efficient.” And this, in turn, was 
replaced in the °30’s with the movement to improve the city 
as a social institution. Then, after World War II, civic lead- 
ers saw the city primarily as an economic institution, and 
plans for balanced and diversified economic development 
became of first importance. 

The changes of emphasis—from beauty, to efficiency, to 
social welfare, to economic development—were never sud- 
den. Signs of change appeared early, but we became fully 
aware of the new direction only after the new look became 
dominant. Now, however, the signs of a return to an em- 
phasis on civic beauty become more evident each day. 

The most important omen is that the courts have begun 
to recognize beauty as a legitimate goal of government ef- 
forts. The United States Supreme Court, upholding the 
action of the redevelopment authority of the city of Wash- 
ington in Berman vs. Parker, said: “The concept of the 
public welfare is broad and inclusive, the values it represents 
are spiritual as well as physical, aesthetic as well as mone- 
tary. It is within the power of the legislature to determine 
that the community should be beautiful as well as healthy, 
spacious as well as clean, well-balanced as well as care- 
fully patrolled. .. .” 

The United States Congress took a revolutionary step 
in favor of preserving aesthetic values when it recently 
authorized bonus payments to any state that would control 
billboards along the interstate highway system. Every 
month another general magazine publishes an article or 
editorial decrying the urban horrors we are building. And 
in private architecturai design itself, we see more and more 
the search for beauty. 

Men and women who make the plans for cities are 
specially trained technologists, members of a_ profession. 
Yet city planning, itself, is an expression of the people, of 
the lay citizens of each city. In most cases, the planning 
has actually been initiated by civic groups and is frequently 
financed by them. It is as a result of citizen pressure, also, 
that we have reoriented our city planning goals from time 
to time. As a rule, when we change emphasis in our plan- 
ning efforts, we do not forget completely the earlier emphasis. 
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By DENNIS OPHARROW 


(CITIES DON'T NEED TO BE UGLY 


There was one exception. In the ’30’s, when we changed 
from trying to make our cities beautiful to trying te make 
them efficient, we forgot beauty completely. This was the 
result of violent citizen reaction against early planners— 
men who offered grandiose civic improvement schemes, but 
who refused to bother with such crass matters as money, 
practical politics, or property laws. 

Now, city planning has come a full turn and we are back 
to beauty. But this time we shall keep all we have learned 
before. We can have good police and fire protection, good 
water supply, good streets—and a beautiful city. We can 
plan good schools, good housing, the end of slums—and 
beautiful schools and housing developments. We can have 
factories and shopping centers that are beautiful as well as 
profitable. But we have to remember that we can have all 
this, and beauty, too, only if “we” means the business and 
civic leaders of the community. Planning in a democracy 
is not handed down from above. It must come from the 
people, or it just doesn’t come. 

There is a growing awareness among the people that 
cities do not have to be ugly. Many of us have seen the 
beauty of European cities or parts of some of our own 
cities, such as Washington and Ottawa. We know that 
cities can be quite beautiful. 

We also realize that beauty has financial advantages. 
It must pay off: or hard-bitten manufacturers wouldn't hire 
the best architects for their new buildings and wouldn't 
spread lawns and violets in front of the factories. It must 
pay off: or hard-boiled retailers would not commission 
statues and fountains for the middle of shopping centers. 
It must pay off: or hard-headed builders wouldn't strive 
to design charm and beauty into their subdivisions. 

But more important than what we have seen in Europe, 
or what financial boost we might get from civic beauty is 
what lies ahead. In the next 42 years, between now and 
the year 2000, the United States must provide cities for 100 
million more people. This will almost double the present 
urban population. In Canada, the prospect is even more 
difficult because that nation’s urban population will more 
than double in the same period. 

In spite of the enlightenment of some manufacturers, 
businessmen, and developers, it takes no trained aesthete to 
know that development since World War II has produced 
square mile after square mile of ugliness, desecrated land, 
and despoiled landscape. This is not democracy; this is 
anarchy! 

But seing ugliness and doing something to correct and 
avoid it are two different matters. In the smallest village 
and in the largest metropolis, we must take deliberate steps 
toward orderliness and beauty, toward appropriate develop- 
ment of the urban area as a whole, toward intelligent civic 
planning. Unless we stop this spawning of horrific country- 
side, we shall produce a sickness in our land, in our cities, 
and eventually in our people—a sickness that may be impos- 
sible to cure. We are only beginning to understand the 
psychological effects of urban congestion, blight, and 
ugliness. What we do understand makes it urgent to correct 
our development policies before it is too late—if, indeed, 
it may not already be too late in many cities. THE END 
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By EDGAR MAY 

Kids get out of jail and 
ask, “What do I do 

The Kiwanis Club 

of Richmond County. 

New York offers 

them something more than 


a pious answer. 


Photographs by Mort Schreiber 


HY were you put in jail?” 

For a moment my question seemed 
to hang in the center of the room 
while Ralph, the boy sitting across 
the desk from me, nervously fin- 
gered his metal watchband. He let 
it snap back against his wrist before 
answering. 

“Burglary ... you know ... steal- 
ing, I guess. .. . We took it from this 
woman’s house . . the money, I 
mean... out of a ja for a week 
things were OK 
called me ...a man at the door 
wanted to talk to me . he asked 
said I had to come 


then my mcther 


me about it 
down to the station . . him and 
some other cops kept asking me 

and the 
judge ... told him too. . . they didn’t 
take long about it... he said War- 
wick for a year ... you know 

jail .. . training school they call it, I 


I guess I told ’em then 


Luess 


The fingers moved from the watch- 





band, signaling that his story was 
over. 

This conversation was held in a 
quiet business office in Staten Island, 
New York. The speaker, who was 
once a convict, is now an ordinary 
young man working in a factory, 
hoping that some day soon he'll get 
a chance to become a truck driver. 
Once released from prison, he might 
easily have returned to crime, as do 
so many ex-convicts. He did not. 
And one reason he did not is be- 
cause of a group that is in the di- 
rectory of health and welfare serv- 
ices on Staten Island under “Pro- 
tective and Correctional Care.” The 
listing reads as follows: 

Kiwanis Club of Richmond County 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
Offers to boys and girls with de- 
linquency records rehabilitation 
service consisting of combined work 
placement and religious counselling. 

Accepts referrals from public 
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and voluntary agencies, clergymen, 
and others. 

Recently I spent a week on Staten 
Island trying to find out what makes 
this committee different from others 
throughout the nation concerned 
with the growing problem of juve- 
nile crime. I talked to policemen, 
probation and parole officers, the 
district attorney, a smattering of 
Staten Island citizens, clergymen, 
and youngsters who not long ago 
were called “cheap punks.” 

One of the last explained it very 
simply: 

“They worry about guys like us 

guys who got in bad with the 
cops.” 

For nearly three years, this Ki- 
wanis committee, whose work has 
come to be known as “The Rich- 
mond Plan,” has been worrying 
about “guys who got in bad with 
cops.” Its purpose is to withdraw 


the young hoodlum from the tough 
school that graduates the seasoned 
criminal. 


It does this with the help 





of a simple formula: Give ’em God 
and a job. 

Nearly 300 Staten Island delin- 
quents have accepted the gift, and 
all but a handful have turned it to 
good use. One of them was Ralph, 
who, when his year of imprisonment 
at Warwick was over, soon learned 
that when a man walks out of jail, he 
is not necessarily free. 

The first employment form he 
filled out asked bluntly: “Have you 
been arrested? (Do not list 

traffic violations.) When? 
Where? Explain.” 

Explain! How do you explain 
stealing to an employer? How do 
you tell a boss you were a thief and 
are just out of jail? You can lie, 
just write “no.” But when the 
parole officer finds out, matters will 
be worse. What do you do? 

On Staten Island, the Richmond 
Plan provides a solution. The com- 
mittee sends Ralph to an employer 
who is willing to listen and to ac- 
cept the boy’s past. In return the 
boy agrees to see a clergyman of his 
faith for weekly counselling. The 
solution itself is uncomplicated, but 
to understand fully the story of 
Ralph and the Richmond Plan, it is 
necessary to consider the area in 
which it serves and the conditions 
under which it operates. In this 
regard, Staten Island presents an 
anomoly. 

On one hand, as the Borough of 
Richmond, it is part of the largest 
metropolis in the United States. 
Like other New Yorkers, its citizens 
today are concerned with the heavy 
incidence of juvenile crime that has 
given rise to headlines like these: 

“Teen-Age ‘Hitlers’ Plan Bank 
Hold-Up” “School Principal, 
Beset By Crime, Commits Suicide” 
... ‘Parents’ Unit Opposes Police In 
Schools” . “18-Year-Old Hood- 
lums Hold Up and Rob 8 Children 
in School” 

On the other hand, Staten Island, 
surrounded by water and not nearly 
Manhattan, five 
away, is a community in its 
right. Within its 57 


ever 
minor 


as congested as 
miles 


own square 


miles you can find farms as well as 


factories. A boy growing up here 
has his choice of city and country 
life. In summer he can find work 
on a truck farm or day-dream down 
at the docks where the adventures 
of the sea-going world are played 
before his eyes. Every day he can 
single out the giant liners that lum- 
ber toward their Hudson River 
berths. At the nearby Bayonne ship 
yards, the clang of hammer against 
the steel of gray navy warships can 
keep him fascinated for hours; and 
hardly a minute goes past without a 
tugboat cutting a wake in front of 
his feet. 

But even with enviable surround- 
ings like these, juvenile crime has 
made its inroads in Richmond Coun- 
ty. The increase of delinquency on 
Staten Island has kept pace with 
that of other communities. And, as 
everywhere, it respects no religious 
or economic group. The poor and 
the well-to-do each have their share 
of hostile young people. 

The committee’s carefully kept 
records bear this out. Over the 
years the seven-member group has 
learned that all parts of the com- 
munity are touched. And in most 
cases, it isn’t just a job of guiding 
a boy or girl back to responsible 
citizenship. 

John J. Turvey, a lawyer 
counsel to the committee, explains 
it this way: 

“The word ‘rehabilitation’ (though 
we have used it ourselves) is an 
inept one to apply to juvenile delin- 
quency, for it implies a return to a 
previous good state, when, in fact, 
there may never have been a pre- 
vious good state at all, but only a 
sordid one in which the seeds of 
delinquency flourished.” 

Take case No. 89, from the com- 
mittee’s files, as an example. Mary 
Jane, who now is 22 years old, al- 
ways thought the word “home” was 
a euphemism for jail, a place where 
police sent you. At 15, she was ar- 
rested for stealing a car in a mid- 
and sentenced to a 
Three years later she 


and 


western state 
reformatory. 
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Meeting at the home of Frank Capell (portrait at right), who originated 

the Richmond Plan, is the Kiwanis Club of Richmond's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency. Its members are Dr. William F. Ittner, Jr., chairman; 

George Boelger; Father John J. Cleary (portrait second from right); Elliott 
Burgher; Rev. Clement Suemper; Rabbi Benjamin Wykansky; and John Turvey. 





was charged with assault. At 19, by Monsignor Cleary to a man in 
he was arrested again for car theft her office, who, with the guidance of 
and a few months later gave birth to the priest, was told of her back- 


an illegitimate child. In March 1955, — ground. 
she was picked up by a salesman Not all problems are solved so di- 
who brought her to Staten Island, rectly Sometimes the committee 


where she turned to prostitution as must help parents in order to rescue 

a livelihood. On April 9, 1956, the a delinquent. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation re- Johnny, at 13, was known to police 

ferred her to the committee officers of the juvenile department 
At this point her life took on a as a truant. His father, whom he 

new aspect. The committee found had known only through visits to the 


her a job with a large New York penitentiary, was released in March 
city corporation as an_ assistant 1956 on parole, after having served 
clerk-typist at $50 a week. The 13 years of a 20-to-40-year armed- 
Right Reverend Monsignor John J. robbery sentence. The boy looked 


Cleary, the committee’s Catholic upon his father as a bum. The com- 
representative, became her advisor mittee had to take the father out of 
and enrolled her in the St. Mary of | the “bum” category to save the son. 


the Assumption school of adult re- On March 27, the father came for 
ligious education. an interview. The next day he was 

Since 1956, she had been promoted working in a steel plant at $84 a 
three times and now is a junior ex- week. Later he switched to a night 


ecutive. Last fall she was married watchman’s job because he was un- 
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able to handle the heavy steel work. 
With religious instructions from 
Monsignor Cleary, he was confirmed 
a few months later at the age of 38. 

A letter to the committee from 
John M. Braisted, Jr., Richmond 
County district attorney, ends his 
story: 

“To put it mildly, I am pleased 
and amazed at what you have done 
for the above named and his family. 
The Kiwanis Club of Richmond 
County and its Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency . . . are to be com- 
plimented for the great work which 
you have done in this matter. I most 
sincerely hope that the defendant 
will realize for the rest of his life 
the great opportunity to rehabilitate 
himself which has been afforded to 
him as the result of your efforts.” 

However, not all cases end like 
this. The committee members are 
the first to admit they have not 
found a panacea for delinquency. 
There are failures. Some people 
don’t want to be helped. One, re- 
leased from prison and placed on 
parole, was started in a factory as a 
trainee. After a few weeks he quit. 
He was given another chance in a 
woodworking shop. He left that job 
also. After a third placement as a 
shipyard helper, he was picked up 
in a midwestern state with stolen 
rifles and shotguns. He’s now back 
in jail. 

While approximately 20 per cent 
of the Richmond Plan’s cases result 
in failures, only one incident oc- 
curred on the job. About two years 
ago a boy stole a case of beer from 
his employer. 

From the very beginning the com- 
mittee knew that its program was a 
calculated risk; as in auto racing, 
sooner or later someone was bound 
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to skid off the track. Curiously, it 
was just these “wild” ones that lead 
to the Richmond Plan. 

Frank A. Capell, a tall, solidly 
built man with a Lee J. Cobb profile, 
knows youngsters as a father of six 
sons. As head of his employment 
agency, he was personally familiar 
with once-wayward youths who 
came to him as the last desperate 
stop on the job hunting trail. The 
problem always was the same: The 
record. Explain the past. He would 
watch them leave his office, discour- 
aged and defiant. Sometimes only 
a few weeks would pass before some 
of them were in trouble, then back 
in jail. 

One evening in June 1955, Capell, 
now president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Richmond County, discussed the 
whole problem with Elliott Burgher, 
who then held the same office. Frank 
suggested the “job and God” com- 
bination for a Kiwanis project. The 
ingredients for it were in the club 
itself. The membership included 
both employers and clergymen from 
the three major faiths. By August 
1, a committee was named with 
Capell as chairman. 

“We had the committee then, but 
no customers,” Capell recalls. 

That problem was remedied very 
shortly. The New York City Trans- 
it Authority agreed to display 
car cards advertising the fledgling 
group’s work. Other Staten Island 
public transportation facilities also 
offered space. A Manhattan adver- 
tising display company, once told 
about the project, volunteered to 
print the cards at cost. And early 
in September the orange-and-blue 
cards asked the traveling public: 

Need Help? 

Please Feel Free ... To Call on Us 
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The message was signed by three 
clergymen—a priest, a rabbi, and a 
minister. 

Five days later the special Rich- 
mond Plan phone rang on Capell’s 
desk. A priest, called by police to 
an attempted suicide, remembered 
reading the car card. The commit- 
tee had its first case. 

The clergyman and police were 
at the apartment of a Protestant 
woman married to a soldier who was 
suing her for divorce. He had taken 
their children away from her. She 
didn’t know where they were and 
had no funds to look for them. She 
had turned on the gas jets as the 
way out. 

“What can you do for her?” 
priest asked. 

The committee placed her in the 
hands of a clergyman of her own 
faith and found a job for her in a 
local bank. It asked the Richmond 
County Bar association for a volun- 
teer attorney to work on the case. 
Within weeks the children were re- 
turned to her and later a court 
awarded her permanent custody. 

Some 15 of the early cases orig- 
inated through the car card adver- 
additional 


the 


tisements. Soon cases 
were sent by public and private 
agencies. Today, delinquents are 


referred to the Richmond Plan by 
the board of education, FBI, State 
Training School for Boys, New York 
City Police Department’s Juvenile 
Aid Bureau, parole and probation 
officers, social agencies, and clergy- 
men. The problem of “no custom- 
ers’ no longer exists. 

In the green-walled office of 
Frank Capell, two rows of file cab- 
inets are devoted solely to Rich- 
mond Plan business. Each case is 
numbered and cross-indexed on file 



































cards that bear such nicknames as 
“Boulevard Rosie, Snooky, Candy 
and California Josie.” At least one 
full meeting a month is held with 
the present committee chairman, 
Dr. William F. Ittner, Jr., to evalu- 
ate new cases. Virtually no day goes 
by without some unofficial confer- 
ence between Capell and a com- 
mittee member. 

An average monthly 
report reads like this: 
for rehabilitation seven 
of former delinquents. . 


committee 
“Accepted 
new cases 
.. Had con- 


ference with officials of the N.Y. 
State Training School for Boys, 
with agents of the FBI, and with 


district attorney and district attor- 
ney’s detectives. Supplied two 
former delinquents, one a boy and 
one a girl, with suitable clothing to 
secure employment. . . . Placed these 
individuals in the hands of the cler- 
gyman of their own faith through 
our religious advisors. d 

The committee also has organized 
a speakers’ bureau. Every month, 
one or more members appear before 
PTA, church, and civic groups to 
outline the Richmond Plan and the 
lessons learned from it. Only re- 
cently, one of these speaking en- 
gagements brought a helper to the 
committee. 

After a meeting of the Randall 
Manor Woman’s club, several wom- 
en asked guest speaker Capell if 
they could help. He suggested the 
need for clothing. Since then the 
club has outfitted job applicants 
who look a little frayed around the 
edges. 

At times psychiatrists have volun- 
teered for special cases. Public offi- 
cials have cooperated wherever 
possible. In the vanguard is John M. 

(see GIVE ’EM GOD page 42) 
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The decter was disgusted, demanding. and 


He 


HAROLD ROLSETH 





was eventually 











informative. 


as were most 





vacation-minded. 





of my friends, 


Soe MONTHS AGO, on a Saturday 
afternoon, I became dramati- 
cally and acutely aware that I had a 
gall bladder. I had known for some- 
time, of course, that everyone is 
equipped with this organ, but the 
discovery of my own was, to say the 
least, a distinct revelation. 

My wife had gone shopping, and 
for lunch I was eating apples and 
peanuts, a repast that is a special 
favorite of mine, not only because it 
involves no dishes, but because I am 
fond of both foods. 

I had left my easy chair, momen- 
tarily, to get another handful of 
peanuts, when, without warning, I 
was struck by an agonizing pain in a 
spot just below my breastbone. I 
stood motionless by the kitchen cup- 
board and waited for it to go away. 
But it didn’t. If anything, it got 
worse. 

I leaned forward in the hope that 
something inside me would slip back 
into place. The pain stepped itself 
up a few notches. I leaned back- 
ward and the pain soared still high- 
er. I rotated my body at the hips, 
and the pain picked up the rhythm 
until I seemed to spin in a mad 
whirl of torment. 

It occurred to me that if it were 
my heart that were acting up, these 
gymnastics might be seriously dam- 
aging, so I hastily sat down on the 
floor. The pain went right along 
with me and stayed while I experi- 
mented with prone, supine, and 
various intermediate positions. 

My wife came in at this point. 
Since she had left me only a few 
minutes earlier hale and hearty, it 
was hard to make her understand 
that I was suffering intense agony. 
I think it was my perspiring fore- 
head that finally convinced her. 

“You certainly would never work 
up a sweat like this unless you were 
sick,” she said. “I'd better call the 
doctor.” 

Details of a TV medical program 
I had recently seen flashed through 
my mind. “No,” I said, “it will 
probably go away in a minute.” 

My wife said nothing, which is al- 
ways a bad sign. She felt my heart 
and announced that it was ticking 
in routine fashion. In spite of my 
misery I had to marvel how an 
organ could be so stoical with such 
a terrible turmoil taking place only 
inches from it. 

At my wife’s suggestion I took 
several aspirin, and, in reckless des- 
peration, I also swallowed a number 
of unidentified pills that were lying 
around in the medicine cabinet. I 
half hoped that some of ‘these might 
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contain arsenic or something else 
equally deadly. They apparently 
didn’t, for my suffering continued. 

In quick succession I tried baking 
soda, nose drops, and strong tea. I 
was considering a mixture of the 
three when the doctor walked in. 
My wife had called him without 
consulting me. 

He was interested in my tea and 
invited himself to a cup. As he 
sipped, I tried to make him appre- 
ciate the suffering I was enduring. 
“Please slide the sugar,” was all he 
said. 

When he had finished his tea, he 
lit a cigarette and looked me over 
casually. 

“What did you eat 
asked. 

“The usual for breakfast,” I said. 
“Orange juice, bacon, eggs, toast, and 
coffee.” 

“And for lunch?” 

“Practically nothing,” I said. “A 
few apples and some salted pea- 
nuts.” 

“Ha” the doctor snarled in disgust. 
“Apples and peanuts! You’ve been 
begging for gall bladder trouble, and 
it’s dollars to doughnuts that’s ex- 
actly what you’ve got. A nice little 
gall bladder attack.” 

I resented his calling my pain lit- 
tle, but I didn’t dare say anything. 


today?” he 


“Does ... it mean an operation?” 
I asked. 

The doctor shrugged. “First I 
want some X rays taken. I'll make 


arrangements with the _ hospital.” 
From his bag he took out a bottle of 
tiny pills and doled out a few. “Take 
two of these now and two more in 
four hours if the pain isn’t relieved.” 

I took the pills and promptly went 
to sleep. When I awoke 12 hours 
later, I felt fine. 

The following Thursday found me 
in the darkened X-ray room of the 
hospital. A shadowy figure pushed 
me against a wall-like surface and 
made various adjustments on gad- 
gets that dangled all about me. Then 
the figure seated itself in front of 
me and peered through a screen at 
my organs. An arm thrust itself out 
of the darkness and handed me a 
glass of what looked like malted 
milk. A voice said, “Drink it.” 

I drank thirstily. It was not 
malted milk. It tasted exactly like 
the mudpies I had once sampled as 
a child. 

The arm appeared again, and took 
the glass from me. At the same 
moment the figure in front of me 
struck me a sharp blow in the stom- 
ach, an uppercut, I think. 

Just as I was about to protest this 
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indignity, a feminine voice said, 
“Did that hurt?” 

“No,” I lied. 

Encouraged, the woman struck me 
again. This time I grunted audibly, 
which seemed to please her. Hum- 
ming cheerfully, she pulled the 
screen aside and did something to 
the surface I was standing against 
so that it pivoted back and I found 
myself lying down. Several X rays 
were taken of me in awkward posi- 
tions, and then I was told to go home 
and take some milk of magnesia. 

I silently vowed to do no such 
thing. I kept my vow until I got 
out in the hall and stopped to chat 
with another man waiting to be 
X-rayed. He apparently was a vet- 
eran of the X-ray laboratory. 

“If they gave you barium, be sure 
to take plenty of milk of magnesia,” 
he said. “You don’t, and that stuff 
will turn to stone in your stomach.” 

I dashed madly for home and the 
medicine cabinet. 

When I had recovered from shock 
sufficiently to dial the phone, I called 
my doctor to ask whether he had re- 
ceived my X-ray report yet. His 
secretary informed me that he had 
just left on a vacation and would not 
be back for several days. I was 
appalled at such callousness. I could 
not understand how anyone, partic- 
ularly a man engaged in the hu- 
manitarian work of medicine, could 
be so indifferent toward human suf- 
fering. 

Days and days later, as I was be- 
ginning to suspect he had gone on a 
world tour, the doctor called me. 
“When you get around to it, come 
down to the office and I'll go over 
your report with you,” he said. 

I got around to it in six minutes 
flat. The dector seemed to think my 
promptness was inspired by my 
eagerness to hear about his vacation. 
He told me all about it, and then 
began to rummage through his desk 
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for my report. “It’s here some- 
where,” he kept saying. His office 
assistant was called in, and she im- 
mediately found it in a fishing maga- 
zine, where he had been using it as 
a marker. 

He read the report to me slowly, 
pausing at each long medical term 
as though all that was needed for 
complete comprehension was an 
extra second or two of time. It 
sounded pretty bad, and I was glad 
I didn’t understand it. About all I 
could gather was that my gall 
bladder was non-functioning, a con- 
dition I had suspected. 

“Is it bad, Doc?” I asked. 

The doctor nodded vaguely. “Yes 
and no,” he said. “You might pos- 
sibly get along for years with oc- 
casiona! attacks. Then on the other 
hand... .” 

He stared absently across the 
room. I followed his gaze until it 
stopped, whereupon the hair on my 
head seemed to straighten as though 
yanked. I’m not positive, but the 
doctor appeared to be gazing at a 
human skull resting on a shelf in a 
cabinet. 

He turned back to me. “I would 
recommend that you have it out,” he 
said. “Let me know when. I'll 
have to notify the hospital a week 
ahead.” 

The next few days were very try- 
ing. Friends kept telling me how 
well I looked. When I broke the 
news that I was a dangerously sick 
man, they seemed inclined to take it 
lightly. A surprising number of 
acquaintances had had gall bladder 
trouble, it seemed, and all, without 
exception, much worse than mine. 

“Wait until your gall bladder 
shrivels up as mine did,” said one 
man who looked as though he had 
shriveled along with his offending 


organ. 
“Wait until your gall bladder en- 
(see IS IT SERIOUS page 43) 








I, on the other hand, was at all times perfectly calm. .. . 
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(Chicage has been oft dubbed “Crossroads of the World,” the “Windy City,” 
or “That Toddlin® Town.” It might &.9 


alse be called a “Gourmet’s Paradise.” 


© MANY RESTAURANTS are there in 
Chicago, that a person could 
conceivably eat breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner at a different place for 


an entire year and still be selective 


in his choices. In fact, if he liked 

hamburgers well enough, he might 

UG, continue eating for two or three 

/ more years without bending over 


the same counter twice. The Chi- 
cago classified telephone directory 


lists more than 3000 establishments i 
where food is served. Nor does this 
number include the many suburban 
bistros or the clubs and intimate 


little places where a key, a card, or 
a sizeable tip is needed to enter. 
While no one, to our knowledge, 


By LAFAYETTE SMITH has ever tried to classify all these 
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The Stock Yard Inn's chopped ice throne is a fitting seat for their reigning monarch: prime steak, + 
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restaurants, much less visit them, 
almost any Chicagoan will be glad 
to point out which of them is “the 
best restaurant in town.” To do 
this, however, requires only one 
visit to one restaurant. The true 
test of a gourmet is visiting at least 
50 or 100 of the best restaurants, 
which a few energetic eaters man- 
age to do each year. Then they 
publish their findings to pay for the 
meals. Because it is doubtful that 
most Kiwanians who attend the 
International convention, June 29- 
July 2, will be able to make full use 
of such lists, we have limited our 
selection to four. 

We certainly do not claim that 
these are the four best restaurants 
(although at least three of them 
usually find a place on the published 
lists). We merely say that if you 
intend to dine in four different res- 
taurants while in Chicago, these 
offer fine food at unextravagant 
prices, plus an element of individ- 
uality that is essential to any truly 
good eatery. Each of the chosen 
four specializes in a different type 
of food. One is also an art gallery, 
while another is chiefly noted for its 
unique entertainment. The chef's 
special recipe for each is included. 


WHERE STEAK IS KING 


WHEN A CHICAGOAN wants a good 
steak, he sends his wife to the food 
store with instructions to be nice to 
the butcher. When he wants a great 
steak, he takes her to the Stock 
Yard Inn. 

While many Chicago restaurants 
boast about their steaks, only the 
Sirloin Room at the Stock Yard Inn 
can give you their ancestry. Located 
in the northeast corner of the Union 
Stock Yards at 42nd and Halsted 
Streets, the Sirloin Room is but a 
hoofbeat or two from the place 
where Chicago got its nickname, 
“hog butcher of the world.” At the 
Sirloin Room, the steaks served to- 
day were strolling not so long ago 
on their own four legs, a hundred 
yards away. 

Although somewhat off the beaten 
gastronomical circuit, the Stock 
Yard Inn, because of its reputation 
and the presence of both the Yards 
and the International Amphitheatre 
next door, rarely wants for custom- 
ers. When a show or convention is 
in town (as will be the case when 
Kiwanis International meets at the 
Amphitheatre this summer), the 
line of hungry visitors extends down 
the hall from the Sirloin Room to 
the brightly colored wagon adorn- 
ing the glass and grass entranceway 
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Next to prime beef, the main attraction at the Stock Yard Inn 
is a quiet, congenial atmosphere in which to eat. Such is also 
the case at Ireland’s (below), where host Clem Ireland claims to 
have the largest (and freshest) seafood selection in the Midwest. 


to the Inn. Even at less crowded 
times, the Inn is filled with stock- 
men and cattle buyers, noted for the 
mud on their boots and the gold in 
their pockets. 

Every customer of the Sirloin 
Room has the privilege of selecting 
his own cut of meat from the “steak 
throne.” Spotlighted in the center 
of the dining area, the throne dis- 
plays prime cuts appetizingly ar- 
ranged on chopped ice. The cus- 
tomer not only chooses his steak, 
but also marks it with one of the 
branding irons’ kept constantly 
heated over flames by the side of 
the throne. The branding irons 
must be replaced every five or six 
weeks, since the intense and steady 
heat of the flame causes the metal 
to crack. The steaks require re- 
placement somewhat more often. 
The customers see to that. 


MARINATED BEEF SLICES 


1 lb. sirloin steak, cooked 
1 onion, sliced 
Salt, pepper 
1 oz. lemon juice 
1 cup sour cream 
Lettuce 


Slice cooked sirloin into julienne 
strips. Add sliced onions, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Sprinkle lemon 
juice over meat mixture and blend 
in sour cream. Mix well and serve 
on lettuce leaf. 

























HOME OF THE RED LOBSTER 


AsK Most anyone in North Amer- 
ica what the name Ireland brings to 
mind, and he’ll probably say sham- 
rocks, leprechauns, or Saint Patrick 
driving out snakes. In Chicago, 
however, the name Ireland conjures 
up still another vision besides tri- 
foliolate plants, mischievous fairies, 
and expatriate reptiles. That vision 
is of a red lobster, for the red lob- 
ster is both the symbol of, and the 
main delicacy at, Ireland’s Oyster 
House, a haven for seafood lovers 
located at the corner of Ontario and 
Clark Streets. 

Though Ireland’s is by name an 
Oyster House and has as many as a 
dozen a la carte oyster specialities 
on its menu, the reigning monarch 


Red lobsters, especially 


lobster is 


The 


red over the 


lobster 
brilliant 


still is the 
featured in 
wall 
glass ceiling, on customer's plates, 
salt 
water tank in the main eating room, 
appropriately named the 
Grotto. There, as at the 


entrance, on plaques, in the 


but most elegantly in a glass 


which is 
Lobste 


two pounders, are 


a delicacy you can’t buy just anywhere. 


Room, where the customer 
his own steak, the Ire- 
choose the 


Sirloin 
may select 
land’s gourmand may 
lobster he wishes to eat, and with 
tongs pluck it live from the tank and 
onto a waiting waiter’s tray, where 
it will be whisked to the kitchen 
and prepared in boilers capable of 


producing as many as 320 cooked 
lobsters an hour. 

Of interest to appreciators of 
stage effects is Ireland’s Marine 
Room where the decorations are 
patterned after the saloon of the 
SS South American. Stateroom 
doors, each containing the name of 
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a state, have been cut into the walls. 
Waiters at Ireland’s receive so many 
queries from out-of-town visitors 
and conventioners for state loca- 
tions, that they are able to indicate 
the appropriate door without turn- 
ing around to look at it. 


ScALLOPS POULETTE 


4 lb. butter 
1% tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon onion (chopped fine) 
2 medium-sized fresh mushrooms 
(sliced thin) 
1 small clove garlic 
1 lb. Cape scallops 
(sea scallops may be used) 
112 pints water 
4 pint white wine 
1 small bay leaf 
1 level teaspoon of B. V. extract 
(or 1 tablespoon Swiss consomme) 
1 teaspoon each chopped fresh parsley 
and pimento 
lo pint cream 
Dash of nutmeg, salt 
Pinch of white pepper 


Bring scallops to boil in water and 
wine. Set aside. Saute onions, mush- 
rooms, and garlic slowly so as not 
to brown in butter (2 or 3 minutes). 
Add flour for roux. Add all remain- 
ing ingredients except cream. Sim- 
mer for 5 minutes. Add cream and 
bring to a boil. Serve on toast. 


RAVIOLI IN THE GALLERY 


IF THE MENU weren’t printed in Eng- 
lish, you might very well suspect 


you were sitting along Paris’s 
Champs Elysées or Rome’s Via 
Veneto rather than in Riccardo’s 


Restaurant at the corner of Rush 
and Dearborn Streets in Chicago. 
For Riccardo’s, more than any other 
Windy City restaurant is “typically 
continental,” from the wall decora- 
tions to the sidewalk tables. 

The fanciers of fine arts who en- 
joy hiking go to Chicago’s Art In- 
stitute, where they are able to lose 
themselves for days amid the myr- 
iads of galleries. Those who enjoy 
both fine art and fine food usually 
are more content at Riccardo’s. 
Though Riccardo’s can’t match the 
Art Institute’s collection in quantity, 
it undoubtedly displays more paint- 
ings per square inch. 

Customers waiting for their ravioli 
can contemplate the paintings on the 


While, in many respects, Riccardo’s 
Restaurant (and art gallery) embodies 
the true Bohemian atmosphere, nobody 
has yet been known to starve there. 
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walls and ceilings as well as the bits 
of sculpture tucked away into odd 
corners. To add to the gallery 
flavor, the art exhibits change each 
month, and one barred cubicle, 
fondly called the “Padded Cell,” 
presents the work of contemporary 
photographers. 

Besides the art on the walls and 
the food on the tables, Riccardo’s 
claims to have the only sidewalk 
cafe in town. While the view of a 
parking lot across the street isn’t 
quite up to the one offered to the 
absinthe sippers on the other side of 
the Atlantic, Riccardo’s is still a 
charming place to either spend a 
warm and sunny afternoon or a cool 
summer evening. 


VITELLO ALLA ROMANO 


8-inch strip of veal 
1 thin slice Mozzarella cheese 
3 mushrooms, sliced 
Butter 
Sauterne wine 
Marsala wine 














































1 thin slice Prosciutto (Italian ham) 
Salt, pepper, basil 
Tomatoes 


Fold the veal and stuff it with the 
Prosciutto and Mozzarella. Cook it 
in butter over a slow fire for 15 to 
20 minutes. Cover with sliced 
mushrooms, pour in two ounces of 
sauterne, add a touch of Marsala, 
and season with salt and pepper. 
Serve with a french fried tomato 
slice. 


OLD WORLD FLAVOR 


WHiILe IN Cuicaco, food to fit the 
particular taste may be found by 
the epicure at the Stock Yard Inn; 
by the gourmand, at Ireland’s; and 
by the gourmet, at Riccardo’s. The 
bon vivant, on the other hand, will 
most appreciate the New Pantheon, 
a happy mixture of Old World 
cuisine and atmosphere. 


Though named after a Roman 


temple, the New Pantheon Restau- 
rant is neither Roman nor a temple. 
In fact, it’s all quite Greek. The 








New Pantheon musicians at work. 
food is Greek, the music is Greek, 
and the majority of customers are 
Greek (although as the restaurant's 


fame has spread, so has the diversity 


of the clic rte le’s background) 


But Greek or not, the New Pan- 
theon, located at the juncture of 
Halsted and Harrison Streets and 
Blue Island Avenue, usually has 





le 


little trouble filling its tables. The 
magnet, which each evening (ex- 
cept Tuesdays) lures patrons into 
the sparsely decorated eating place, 
is entertainment. And the enter- 
tainment, imported directly from 
Greece, is a Hellenic version of rock 
and roll, accompanied by a do-it- 
yourself floorshow 

While enjoying his Shish Kabob, 
the patron is besieged by the strange 
but impelling sounds of the Pan- 
theon’s six Oriental Band, 
playing authentic folk music of the 
Old Country. The music is loud 
and almost always fast, and while 
offering little in the way of variety 
achieves a 


piece 


to sophisticated 
tantalizing, untamed rhythm appeal- 
ing to the dancers in the audience. 

And dance they do, in follow-the- 
leader style, with arms locked or 
with hands grasping the ends of a 
handkerchief. The leader ducks and 
weaves and leaps, clicking his heels 
lands on the floor again, 
then squat position 
with one leg extended before him. 
In the rear of the room, people stand 
On the tables, 


ears, 


before he 
pivoting in a 


up for a better view. 


the Shish Kabob, delicious as it is, 
lies forgotten. 


MACARONI PANTHEON 


1 lb. heavy macaroni 
34 lb. chopped meat 
1 quart milk 
ly lb. butter 
5 eggs 
Peeled tomatoes 
Chopped onions 
Greek White Head cheese 


Prepare a meat sauce by taking 
the chopped onions and chopped 
meat, and browning them for a half 
hour with peeled tomatoes, finally 
boiling it in a small amount of 
water. A cream sauce is then made 
by taking a half pound of butter and 
adding flour to it until heavy. Add 
milk, allow it to boil, then put in 
five egg yokes and the white cheese. 
Next you take the macaroni, boil it 
for a half hour until half cooked and 
leave it in cold water. Add the meat 
sauce to the macaroni and mix it 
well. Cover macaroni with the cream 
sauce and place in oven. THE END 








The music featured at the New Pantheon is strictly Greek, of the type you might encounter if you visited one of the open air 
bandstands in Athens, The dancing is Greek too, and no rhumbas, mambos, or cha-cha-chas are permitted on the dance floor. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, Arizona 


AVING SOUNDED OFF here about 
wives, I have been asked to 
take a stand on children. 

The thought intrigues me, but 
generally speaking I do not stand 
on them: the last time I tried it 
the little devil swung around and 
bit my ankle. Children already 
have too many advantages. For 
instance, they don’t have to go to 
the office every morning; they 
don’t have to pay income’ taxes; 
and they don’t have to raise chil- 


dren. 
The trouble with children is 
adults. Many adults can _ trace 


their ancestry back 400 years, but 
can’t tell you where their kids 
were last night. Children of what- 
ever age and quantity nearly al- 
ways break up a house: yet I must 
admit, they almost never break up 
a home. 

Too many male children grow 
up to look like papa and act like 
mama. All boy children should 
grow up to look like me or Dick 
Nixon, and act like me or Abe 
Lincoln. Comes the _ revolution, 
there'll be no more noisy, incon- 
siderate, impudent, destructive 
children. Such as yours. 

My next door neighbors have a 
brand new child now. He sure is 
a husky little bellow. And if you 
think that’s a typographical error, 
you're wrong. 


* * * 


Maybe you heard about the 
young man who got his college 
degree, rushed out and shouted, 
“Here I am, World! I have my 
A.B.!”) The world calmly replied, 
“Simmer down, son, and I’ll teach 
you the rest of the alphabet.” 
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Unforgettable for all Kiwanians is 
this statement made to our club re- 
cently by a distinguished psychiatrist: 
“Eighty per cent of all the cases of 
mental illness that have come before 
me could have been prevented, or 
could yet be cured, by simple kind- 


ness.”” 
* * * 


Seems like I encounter two kinds 
of egotists—those who admit their 
egotism, and the great majority of 
us. 


* * * 


If you are on the square, sir, you 
can’t be a rounder. And as long as 
a man is on the level, he isn’t apt 
to go down hill. 


* * * 


What on earth will today’s 
younger generation be able to tell 
their children they had to do with- 
out? 





“Best thing about a college edu- 
cation,” says Bill Boice, who has one, 
“is that it equips you to worry about 
things not just at home but all over 


the world.” 
* * a 


Which reminds me that I asked 
the nine-year-old neighbor lad 
how he liked school. He shouted 
back: “Closed!” 


a + * 


Why do women want equal 
rights with men? It would mean 
quite a come-down for them. 


Vacation season re-validates that 
highly important motto for all 
motorists—Children should be seen 
and not hurt. 





* * * 


Only two men in American in- 
dustry ever had a salary of $1 mil- 
lion a year. They were Charles 
Schwab and Walter P. Chrysler 
They both displayed the one great 
secret of success—enthusiasm. 


* . + 


A speaker at our club told us 
the US, as a nation, would soon 
celebrate the sesquicentennial of 
neotranscendentalism. That made 
him guilty of sesquipedalianism, 
which—if you are so daddern 
ignorant as not to know—means 
the use of long words. 


* 7 - 


Always keep your words soft 
and sweet, sir. You never know 
when you may have to eat them. 


~*~ * * 


Under present tax laws, it is not 
only more blessed, but more profit- 
able, to give than to receive. The 
US News and World Report had a 
major article titled “How to Save 
Money by Giving It Away.” And if all 
this is slightly confusing, it is an 
accurate sign-of-the-times. 


~*~ * * 


Yep, the cost of living has gone 
up. But so far I figure it’s still 
worth it. 


* * * 


Dick Snell’s sweet wife was 
waiting up for him when he came 
in from our night meeting, and 
asked how he’d enjoyed it. “Heck,” 
said he, “the food was terrible, the 
speaker was boring. I might as 
well have stayed home.” 


* * * 


“What most young girls want when 
they buy clothes,” says merchant Chet 
Goldberg, “is something that will 
bring out the mink in a man with- 


out arousing the wolf.” 


* 7 7 


Certainly faith should be put in 
a rabbit’s foot. If you are a rabbit. 


* * * 


“Tl probably die soon,” wheezed 
John Gilbert, slinking into Ki- 
wanis. “Dr. Thad Jones just ex- 
amined me thoroughly and said I’m 


po 


‘as sound as a dollar! 
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Miore stars 
for Chicago 


s TIME for the 43rd International convention approaches, 

Kiwanians from coast to coast have been making plans 
—mentally packing and unpacking their bags, while con- 
templating the time they'll have in Chicago. Likewise, 
the convention program committee has also been making 
plans. 

Among the newly announced speakers and entertainers 
who will display their talents at the convention are: 
Canadian statesman Sidney Smith; the famed US Steel 
choruses; and popular pianist Roger Williams. 

Special ladies’ events have also been provided for, and 
whereas at most conventions ladies go to the matinee, 
this year the matinee will come to the ladies. The Penin- 
sula Players from Door County, Wisconsin will present 
the play Teahouse of the August. Moon at a special Wed- 





Radio and TV announcer Franklyn 
MacCormack, who will narrate Mon- 
day morning's Pageant of Welcome, 
is sometimes called “The Man with the 
Golden Voice.” His vocal narrations 
on record have become almost classic. 
His record “Melody of Love,” with 
Wayne King, sold one million copies. 





nesday afternoon showing at Medinah Temple. 


The Honorable Sidney Earle Smith, Ca- 
nadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, will give the major address 
Monday night. Mr. Smith, whose ca- 
reer includes law, academic adminis- 
tration and journalism, has headed 
several national organizations He also 
led the canadian delegation to the 
United Nations 12th. General Assembly. 


, te 








Versatile pianist Roger Williams, 29-year-old virtuoso, 
will headline the Wednesday evening feature entertain- 
ment. Williams, who deftly disproved the contention 
that a classically trained musician can’t play popular 
music when he sold more than three million recordings 
of “Autumn Leaves,” performs equally well in the con- 
cert hall, the supper club, and the television studio. 
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Sunday night's soloist Lovis Sudler is 
famed as both businessman and baritone. 
A partner in one of the Midwest's lead- 
ing real estate firms, his musical fame 
became nationwide after he sang at the 
Republican National Convention in 1956. 


Steelmakers from five Gary, Indiana District plants of the US Steel Cor- 
poration will don white tie and tails to present the entertainment Sunday 
night. In addition to the award-winning 70-voice Men’s Glee Club and the 
60-voice Women’s Glee Club, the program will feature the “Swing Vo- 
Chestra” (shown above), a combination of 20 voices, 11 instruments, and 
@ repertoire ranging from hymns and country-style music to jazz. 
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The Leslie Bell Singers, a 35-voice all-girl chorus, who for 
years have delighted the ears and eyes of Canadian audiences, 
will perform as part of the Monday night convention program 
They sing not only 3- and 4-part harmony, but 6- and 8-part 
as well. Dr. Leslie Bell, conductor of the choristers, is known 
widely as one of the world’s outstanding choral arrangers. 


MORE FOR THE LADIES 





Wednesday afternoon, while the delegates are busy at the 
Amphitheatre, their wives will be concerning themselves 
with the dramatic arts. The play to be featured is “Teahouse 
of the August Moon,” which was a success both artistically 
and at the box office in New York. Later, with Marlon Brando’s 
help, it became a hit motion picture. It is to be presented by 
the Peninsula Players of Door County, Wisconsin, and, since 
their regular season doesn’t open until July 4, this perform- 
ance could be considered an “opening night.” In the cast, 
playing the lead role of Lotus Blossom, is Miss Duonia Rath- 
bone, granddaughter of Hollywood actor Basil Rathbone. 


A sneak preview of the 
fashions to delight milady 
Monday afternoon at 
Medinah Temple 

is the shadow silhouette. 
Designed by Traina-Norell 
for Marshall Field's 

famed “28 Shop” designer 
collection, the 

gown is one of the 

many new shapes and modes 
to be worn by 
professional models in 

the show. 
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PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS 
FOR CONVENTION 
DELEGATES 


By HAROLD M. DOOLEN 


Chairman, Board Committee on Activities 


and 


HAL. J. FRASER, Q.C. 


Chairman, Board Committee on Organization Structure 


| MONTH on these pages, Laws and Regulations 
Chairman Tully explained a proposed amendment to the 
International Bylaws that would create a new office of 
International President-elect. This amendment, which 
will be voted upon by delegates to the Chicago 
convention, would allow the newly elected president 
sufficient time to arrange his personal and business 
affairs, thus permitting him to make the sacrifice 
required by the office. In addition, two other 
amendments of prime importance to all Kiwanians will 
be introduced at the convention. 


Membership for the Retired 

The first of these amendments would allow Kiwanis 
clubs to elect to active membership men who have 
retired from business or professional life and now 
have no occupation. Many such men are interested in 
Kiwanis activities. Almost all have the time to 

devote to them. At present, however, they cannot 

be elected to membership because they are not 
engaged in recognized lines of business, agricultural, 
institutional, or professional life. The Board believes 
that an untapped reservoir of service exists in this 
group of men, and that they can help to strengthen 
the organization. 


Merger of Youth Committees 

For many years Kiwanis clubs have objected to the use 
of the term “underprivileged child” on the ground that 
it stigmatizes the children who are aided. The second 
amendment would eliminate the name “underprivileged 
child” from Kiwanis work by combining the 

duties of the underprivileged child committee and 
those of the boys and girls work committee. The Board 
believes that greater coordination of the work on 
behalf of all children will result from the merging 

of these committees. The amendment would stipulate 
no time requirement, so that each club could act upon 
it when the club felt it most propitious to do so. 


The first of these two amendments would change 
Article V, Section 4 (a) of the Constitution and 
Article II, Section 1 (c) of the International 
Bylaws. The second would amend Article XV, Section 1, 
and Article XVI, Section 1 of the International 
Bylaws. The Board strongly urges that these two 
amendments, plus the amendment for creating the office 
of President-elect, be adopted. 
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lt seems sensible 


even if this involves facing 


NLY 100 years ago man did the 
( ) work of the world. At the time 
of the Civil War, men and animals 
supplied 94 per cent of the world’s 
energy. The remaining energy came 
from fossil fuels—the coals, oils, and 
natural gases lving beneath the sur- 
face of our planet 


Now 


man 


But that was 100 vears ago 
the position is and 
has literally retired to his rocking 
Presently 


revel sed, 


chair men and animals 


account for a cent of 
the 


powe! 


mere SIX pel 


world’s energy, with wate 
providing another 
cent. The bulk of 


per cent to be specific 


one pel 
our power—93 
comes from 


the long ignored fossil fuels 
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to take a long range view of our fossil fuel reserves, 


unpleasant facts. 


These fuels have been known to 
man for more than 3000 years. The 
Chinese used coal for domestic heat- 
ing and cooking, and natural gas for 
lighting as early as 1000 B.c. The 
Babylonians burned asphalt a thou- 
But these early 
were of no economic signifi- 
cance. Fossil fuels did not become 
a major source of energy until man 
invented machines running on coal, 
gas, or oil. Wood was the most im- 
portant fuel until 1880. Then it be- 
came coal; and only recently, oil. 
Once in full swing, fossil fuel con- 
sumption has accelerated at a 
phenomenal rate. All the fossil 
fuels used before 1900 would not last 


sand years earlier 


uses 


five years at today’s rate of con- 
sumption. 

Nowhere are these rates highe: 
and growing faster than in_ the 


United States, which, with only six 
per cent of the world’s population, 
uses one third of the world’s total 
energy input. This proportion would 
be even greater except that energy) 
is used more efficiently than in othe 
countries. 

The average American uses each 
year as much energy as could be 
supplied by eight tons of coal. This 
is six times the world’s per capita 
energy consumption. Though not 
quite so spectacular, corresponding 
figures for other highly industrial- 
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One hundred years ago man 
supplied 94 per cent of 
world’s energy; fuels, six 
per cent. Now the position 


is reversed. 


ized countries also show above aver- 
age consumption figures. The United 
Kingdom, for example, uses more 
than three times as much eyergy as 
the world average. 

With high energy consumption 
goes a high standard of living. Thus 
the enormous fossil energy we con- 
trol feeds machines making each of 
us masters of an army of mechanical 
slaves. Machines furnish each in- 
dustrial worker with energy equiv- 
alent to that of 244 men, while at 
least 2000 men push his automobile 
along the highway, and the jet pilot 
has at his fingertips the power of 
700,000 men. 

Truly, the humblest American en- 
joys the services of more slaves than 
were once owned by the richest 
nobles, and lives better than most 
ancient kings. In retrospect, and 
despite wars, revolutions, and dis- 
asters, the hundred years just gone 
by may well seem like a “Golden 
Age.” 

Whether this age will continue 
depends entirely upon our ability to 
keep energy supplies in balance with 
the needs of our growing population. 

A reduction of per capita energy 
consumption has always led to a 
reversion to a more primitive way of 
life. For example, exhaustion of 
wood fuel may have been the pri- 
mary reason for the fall of the 
Mayan civilization and the decline of 
Asia’s once-flourishing civilization. 
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India and China once had large 
forests, as did much of the Middle 
East. 

Deforestation not only lessened 
the energy base, but has a fur- 
ther disastrous effect: lacking plant 
cover, soil washed away, and with 
soil erosion the nutritional base was 
reduced as well. 

Another cause of declining civili- 
zation comes with pressure of pop- 
ulation on available land. 

A point is reached where the land 
can no longer support both the peo- 
ple and their domestic animals. 
Horses and mules disappear first, 
finally even the versatile water buf- 
falo is displaced by man, who is 
two-and-one-half times more effi- 
cient an energy converter as draft 
animals. It must always be remem- 
bered that while domestic animals 
and agricultural machines increase 
productivity per man, maximum 
productivity per acre is achieved 
only by intensive manual cultiva- 
tion. 

It is a sobering thought that the 
impoverished people of Asia, who 
today seldom go to sleep with their 
hunger completely satisfied, were 
once far more civilized and lived 
much better than the people of the 
West. And not so very long ago, 
either. It was the stories brought 
back by Marco Polo of the marvel- 
ous civilization in China that turned 
Europe’s eyes to the riches of the 
East and induced adventurous sail- 
ors to brave the high seas in their 
small vessels searching for a direct 
route to the fabulous Orient. The 
“wealth of the Indies” is a phrase 
still used, but whatever wealth re- 
mains certainly is not evident in the 
life of the people today. 

Asia failed to keep technological 
pace with the needs of her growing 


populations. She sank into such 
poverty that in many places man has 
become again the primary source of 
energy. What this means is quite 
simply a reversion to a more primi- 
tive stage of civilization. 

Man’s first step on the ladder of 
civilization dates from his domes- 
tication of animals. With this energy 
resource he was able to build a 
pastoral culture. To move upward 
to an agricultural civilization he 
needed more energy. He found this 
in the labor of slaves. The city 
states and the empires of antiquity 
frequently had slave populations 
larger than their free citizenry. As 
long as slaves were abundant and no 
moral censure was attached to their 
ownership, incentives to search for 
alternative sources of energy were 
lacking. This may well have been 
the single most important reason 
why engineering advanced very lit- 
tle in ancient times. 

Where slavery represented a 
major source of energy, its abolition 
had the immediate effect of reducing 
energy consumption. Thus, when 
this time-honored institution came 
under moral censure by Christian- 
ity, civilization declined until other 
sources of energy could be found. 

For example, as_ Christianity 
spread through the Roman Empire 
and masters freed their slaves in 
obedience to the teaching of the 
Church, the energy base of Roman 
civilization crumbled. This, some 
historians believe, may have been a 
major factor in the decline of Rome 
and the temporary reversion to a 
more primitive way of life during 
the Dark Ages. 

When slavery disappeared in the 
West, engineering advanced. Men 
began to harness the power of water 
and wind. The sailing ship, in par- 





The automobile, which may be first to reflect 
dwindling fuel reserves, uses energy 


equivalent to that of 2000 men. 
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Fuels that can be economically 


between the years 


ticular, which replaced the slave- 
driven galley of antiquity, was 
vastly improved by medieval ship- 


builders and became the first ma- 
chine enabling man to control large 
amounts of inanimate energy. 

An important high-energy 
verter used by Europeans was gun- 
powder. With arms that could out- 
fire any hand weapon, Europe was 
now powerful enough to pre-empt 
for herself the vast empty areas of 
the Western hemisphere into which 
she poured her surplus populations 
to build new nations of European 
stock. With these ships and arms 
she also gained political control over 
populous areas in Africa and Asia, 
from which she drew the raw mate- 
rials needed to speed her industrial- 
ization, thus complementing her 
naval and military dominance with 
economic and commercial suprem- 


con- 


acy 
When a low-energy society comes 
in contact with a high-energy so- 
ciety, the outcome is inevitable. The 
Europeans not only achieved stand- 
ards of living vastly higher than 
those of the rest of the world, but 
they did this while their population 
was growing at rates far surpassing 
those of other peoples. In fact, they 
doubled their share of total world 
population in the short span of three 
centuries. From one sixth in 1650, 
the people of European stock in- 
creased to almost one third of total 
world population by 1950. 
Meanwhile much of the rest of the 
world failed to keep energy sources 
in balance with population growth. 
Per capita energy consumption ac- 
tually diminished in large areas. It 
is this difference in energy con- 
sumption that has resulted in an 
ever widening gap between the one- 
third minority who live in high- 
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mined are likely to disappear 


2000 and 2050. 


energy countries and the two-thirds 


majority who live in low-energy 
areas. 
These so-called underdeveloped 


countries are now finding it far 
more difficult to catch up than it was 
for Europe to initiate transition from 
low-energy to high-energy con- 
sumption. For one thing, their ratio 
of land to people is much less favor- 
able; for another, they have no out- 
let for surplus populations to ease 
the transition, since all the empty 
spaces have already been taken over 
by people of European stock. 

The Asian countries have popula- 
tion densities so great that they per- 
petuate intensive manual agricul- 
ture. They do not have enough 
acreage, per capita, to justify using 
domestic animals or farm machin- 
ery. A very large part of their 
working population must remain on 
the land, and this limits the amount 
of surplus energy that can be pro- 
duced. Most of these countries must 
choose between using this small 
energy surplus to raise their stand- 
ard of living or postpone present 
rewards for the sake of future gain 
by investing the surplus in new in- 
dustries. 

How closely energy consumption 
is related to standards of living may 
be illustrated by the example of 
India. Despite intelligent and sus- 
tained efforts made since independ- 
ence, India’s per capita income is 
still only 20 cents daily; her infant 
mortality is four times America’s; 
and the life expectancy of her peo- 
ple is less than one half that of the 
industrialized Western countries. 

These are ultimate consequences 
of India’s very low-energy con- 
sumption: one fourteenth of world 
average; one eighteenth of Amer- 
ica’s. Ominous, too, is the fact that 


in- 


production 
in the six 
years from 1945-51, world popula- 


while world food 
creased nine per cent 


tion increased by 12 per cent. Not 
only is world population increasing 
faster than world food production, 
but increases in food production 
tend to occur in the already well- 
fed, high-energy countries rather 
than in the undernourished low- 
energy countries where food is most 
lacking. 

No further elaboration is needed 
to demonstrate the significance of 
energy resources for our own future. 
Our civilization rests upon a tech- 
nological base that requires enor- 
mous quantities of fossil fuels. What 
assurance do we have, then, that our 
energy needs will continue to be 
supplied by fossil fuels? The an- 
swer is—none! 

The earth is finite. Fossil fuels 
are not renewable. In this respect 
our energy base differs from that of 
all earlier civilizations. They could 
have maintained their energy supply 
by careful cultivation. We cannot. 








The coal bin may 


soon be empty. 


Fuel that has been burned is gone 
forever. Metals, too, are non-re- 
newable resources threatened with 
ultimate extinction, but something 
can be salvaged from scrap. Fuel 
leaves no scrap and there is nothing 
man can do to rebuild exhausted 
fossil fuel reserves. They were 
created by solar energy 500 million 
years ago and took eons to grow to 
their present volume. 

How long will our fuel reserves 
last? In the face of the basic fact 
that fossil fuel reserves are finite, 
this is an academic question. It is 
important in only one respect: The 
longer they last, the more time will 
we have to invent ways of living off 
substitute energy sources and to ad- 
just our economy to the vast 
changes which we can expect from 
such a shift. 

Current estimates of fossil fuel 
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reserves vary to an _ astonishing 
degree. Many estimates and cost 
of extraction disregard population 
growth; or, equally important, fail 
to give enough weight to increased 
fuel consumption required to process 
inferior or substitute metals. We 
are rapidly approaching the time 
when exhaustion of better grade 
metals will force us to turn to poorer 
grades, requiring, in most cases, 
greater expenditure of energy per 
unit of metal. 

But the most significant distinc- 
tion between optimistic and pes- 
simistic fuel reserve statistics is that 
the optimists generally speak of the 
immediate future—the next 25 years 
or so—while the pessimists think in 
terms of a century from now. A 
century or even two is a short span 
in the history of a great people. It 
seems sensible to take a long view, 





- « « another cause of declining 
civilization comes with pressure 


of population on available land. 


even if this involves facing un- 
pleasant facts. 

For it is an unpleasant fact that 
readily recoverable fossil fuel re- 
serves are likely to run out some- 
time between the years 2000 and 
2050, if present standards of living 
and population growth rates persist. 
Oil and natural gas will disappear 
first: coal, last. There will be coal 
left in the earth, of course. But it 
will be so difficult to mine that 
energy costs would be economically 
intolerable; it would then become 
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necessary either to discover new 
energy sources or to lower standards 
of living drastically. 

The popularizers of scientific news 
would have us believe that there is 
no cause for anxiety, that reserves 
will last thousands of years, and that 
before they run out science will 
have produced miracles. Our past 
history and security have given us 
the sentimental belief that the things 
we fear will never really happen— 
that everything turns out right in 
the end. But, prudent men will 
reject these tranquilizers and prefer 
to face the facts so that they can 
plan intelligently for the needs of 
their posterity. 

Looking into the future, from the 
mid-20th century, we cannot feel 
overly confident that present high 
standards of living will, of a cer- 
tainty, continue through the next 
century and beyond. Fossil fuel 
costs will soon definitely begin to 
rise as the reserves are exhausted. 
More effort will be required to ob- 
tain the same energy from remain- 
ing reserves. Liquid fuel syn- 
thesized from coal will be expensive. 
Can we feel certain that science will 
learn how to maintain a high stand- 
ard of living on renewable energy 
sources? 


We can expect renewable fuel 
to supply only 7 to 15 per cent 
of future energy needs. The five 


most important of these renewable 
sources are wood fuel, farm wastes, 
wind, water power, and solar heat. 

Growing food requirements rule 
out the use of land for wood fuel 
and farm wastes. Land is more 
likely to be used for food production 
than for tree crops; farm wastes 
may be more urgently needed to 
fertilize the soil than to fuel ma- 
chines. 

Wind and water power can furnish 
only a very small percentage of our 
energy needs. Moreover, as_ with 
solar energy, expensive structures 
would be required, making use of 
land and metals which will also be 
in short supply. Nor would anything 
we know today justify putting too 
much reliance on solar energy, 
though it will probably prove feasi- 
ble for home heating in favorable 
localities and for cooking in hot 
countries that lack wood, such as 
India. 

More promising is the outlook for 
nuclear fuels. These are not, prop- 
erly speaking, renewable energy 
sources, at least not in the present 
state of technology. But their ca- 
pacity to “breed” and the very high 
energy output from small quantities 


of fissionable material, as well as 
the fact that such materials are rel- 
atively abundant, do seem to put 
nuclear fuels into a separate cate- 
gory from exhaustible fossil fuels. 
The disposal of radioactive wastes 
from nuclear power plants is a prob- 
lem that must be solved before 
there can be any widespread use of 
nuclear power. 

Another limit in the use of nuclear 
power is that we do not know how to 
employ it other than in large units 





Unless more young people 
learn metallurgical and nuclear 
engineering, our chance of 


replacing fossil fuels is slim. 


to produce electricity or to supply 
heating. Because of its inherent 
characteristics, nuclear fuel cannot 
be used directly in small machines, 
such as cars, trucks, or tractors. It 
is doubtful that it could, in the for- 
seeable future, furnish economical 
fuel for civilian airplanes or ships, 
except very large ones. Rather than 
nuclear locomotives, it might prove 
advantageous to move trains by 
electricity produced in nuclear cen- 
tral stations. We are, however, only 
at the beginning of nuclear tech- 
nology, so it is difficult to predict 
what we may expect. 
Transportation—the lifeblood of 
all technically advanced civiliza- 
tions—seems to be assured once we 
have borne the initial high cost of 
electrifying railroads and replacing 
buses with streetcars or electrically 
powered monorails. But, unless 
science can perform the miracle of 
synthesizing automobile fuel from 
some energy source yet unknown, it 
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will be wise to face up to the pos- 
sibility of the ultimate disappear- 
ance of automobiles, trucks, buses, 


and tractors Before all the oil is 
gone and hydrogenation of coal for 
ynthetic liquid fuels has ended, 
the cost of automotive fuel may 
have risen to a point where private 
cars will be too expensive to run 
and publie transportation again be- 
comes a profitable business 

Today, the automobile is the most 
uneconomical user of energy Its 
efficiency is five per cent compared 
with 23 per cent for the Diesel- 
electri railway It is the most 
ravenous devourer of fossil fuels, 
accounting for over half of the total 
oil consumption in this country. And 


the oil used in the United States in 
one year took nature about 14 mil- 
lion vears to create Curiously, the 
automobile, which is the greatest 
single reason for the exhaustion of 
oil reserves, may eventually be the 
first fuel consumer to suffer. 

Q)urn present KNOWN reserves of 


fissionable materials are many times 
as large as our net economically re- 
coverable coal. A 
will be reached before this century 
fuel costs will 


enough to make 


reserves ol point 


fossil 


when 
high 


Is Oovel 


have risen 











nuclear fuels economically competi- 
tive. Before that time comes we shall 
have to make great efforts to raise 
our entire body of engineering and 
scientific knowledge to a_ higher 
plateau. 

We must also induce many more 
young people to become metallur- 
gical and nuclear engineers, or else 
we shall not have the knowledge or 
the people to build and run the nu- 
clear power plants that ultimately 
may have to furnish the major part 
of our energy needs. If we start to 
plan now, we may be able to achieve 
the level of scientific and 
engineering knowledge before our 
fossil fuel reserves give out. But the 


requisite 


margin of safety is not large. 

The rapidity of population growth 
has not given us enough time to re- 
adjust our thinking. Not much more 
than a century ago North America 
was a wilderness where a pioneer 
could find complete freedom from 
men and from government. If things 
became too crowded—if he saw his 
neighbor’s chimney smoke—he could, 
and often did, pack up and move 
west. A few million people were 
spread over a vast continent, with 
inexhaustible riches of 
We conserved what 
labor—and 


seemingly 
nature all about. 


Was scarce human 


If we assume that nuclear 
energy will solve all our fuel 
problems, we may soon 


be rudely awakened by fact. 


> 


squandered what seemed abundant 
—natural resources—and we are still 
doing the same today. 

Much of the wilderness that nur- 
tured what is most dynamic in our 
character has now been buried under 
cities, factories, and suburban de- 
velopments, where each piciure win- 
dow looks out on nothing more 
inspiring than the neighbor’s back 
yard with the smoke of his fire in 
the wire basket clearly visible. 

Life in crowded communities can- 
not be the same as life on the fron- 
tier. We no longer are free, as was 
the pioneer, to work for our own 
immediate needs regardless of the 
future. We no longer are as inde- 
pendent of men and of government 
as were our forebears two or three 
generations ago. 

I suggest that this is a good time 
to think soberly about our responsi- 
bilities to our descendents—those 
who will ring out the Fossil Fuel 
Age. Our greatest responsibility, as 
parents and as citizens, is to give 
our youngsters the best possible 
education. We need the best teachers 
and enough of them to prepare our 
young people for a future immeasur- 
ably more complex than the present, 
and calling for ever larger numbers 
of competent and highly trained men 
and women. 





This means that we must not 
delay building more schools, col- 
leges, and playgrounds. It means 


that we must reconcile ourselves to 
continuing higher taxes to build up 
and maintain, at decent salaries, a 
greatly enlarged corps of much bet- 
ter trained teachers, even at the cost 
of denying ourselves such momen- 
tary pleasures as buying a bigger 
new car, or a TV set or household 


gadget. 
We should find, I believe, that 
these small self-denials would be 


far more than offset by the benefits 
they would buy for tomorrow. We 
might even, if we wanted, give a 
break to these youngsters by cutting 
fuel and metal consumption a little 
here and there so as to provide a 
safer margin for the necessary ad- 
justments that we eventually will 
be forced to make in a world with- 
out fossil fuels. THE END 





The material in this article was orig- 
inally presented as a speech to the An- 
nual Scientific Assembly of the Minne- 
sota State Medical Association in St. 
Paul, Minnesota on May 14, 1957, and 
was subsequently published in the 
March 1958 issue of Industrial Labora- 
tories. It is printed here with Admiral 
Rickover’s permission. 
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By RICHARD DUNLOP 


©? Mountaineer 
Cum Laude 


Emerson said, “*An institution 
is the lengthened shadow 
of one man.” Such a man is 


Leonard Riggleman, president 


of Morris Harvey College. 


In 1910, young Leonard (above, far left) 
stood inconspicuously among members of 
his family and friends at their home in 
the hills of West Today he 
stands in the foreground of the college 


Virginia. 


he personally rescued from bankruptcy. 


RESIDENT Leonard Riggleman can 
Pinivel his chair in his paneled 
office at Morris Harvey College in 
Charleston, West Virginia and look 


across the wide Kanawha River 
to his state’s monumental capitol. 
There, on the grounds, is a statue 
of an idealized hillbilly, with the 
words “Mountaineers are always 
free” cut into the pedestal—in Latin. 
In a real way the statue represents 
Dr. Riggleman’s own family. One of 
the educator’s hilltop cousins, Rim- 
fire Hamrick, posed for the head, 
and Rimfire’s brother modeled for 
the torso. 

Almost everybody in Charleston 
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will agree that Leonard Riggleman 
has done as much as any other 
living mountaineer to keep West 
Virginians as free as the Hamrick 
brothers were in their day. He has 
pulled a bankrupt college up by the 
roots and transported it to a new 
location in the heart of the state’s 
booming capital, where it is helping 
to spark the vast economic growth 
of the Kanawha Valley. He battles 
sturdily in a complex industrial 
society to preserve the moral values 
that he learned as a hillbilly farm 
boy high on the Appalachian back- 
bone of America. 

Morris Harvey graduates may go 


into modern business and industry, 
but Leonard Riggleman makes cer- 
tain that their college gives them a 
fresh, down-to-earth viewpoint on 
life. He is proud that he has both 
Hatfields and McCoys in his student 
body and that these youngsters are 
loyal to their heritage. Today they 
compete in scholarship where once 
they fought it out with bullets. 
Sometimes it seems to Dr. Riggle- 
man that he is a world away from 
the rambling farmhouse on the hill 
in Randolph County, but he can 
jump in his car and drive over hard- 
surfaced roads to the old homestead 
in about three-and-a-half hours. He 
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which 
President Rig- 
gleman holds a conversation-about-blue- 


college's cafeteria, 


in September, 


In the 
will open 


new 


prints with electrician Bill Frame. 


While students wander by in the hallway, 
he talks 


Cooksey, 


Stella 
services. 
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can walk down the road to the one- 


room Cowger School house, where 
the teacher was another Hamrick 
and where he learned to read from 
McGutley’s Reader. The old grist 


mill still grinds corn. Mountaineers 
still dig up the long tap roots of the 
ginseng. Out in the woods there are 
still huge stumps left from trees that 
he dropped with a crosscut saw 
when he was a boy 

It was 42 years ago that Leonard 
Riggleman down from the 


mountains, the only one among the 


came 


34 


boys of the vicinity to go to college. 
He had $13 that he earned 
teaching school and cutting timber. 
He had borrowed another $50 from 
his brother-in-law. It took him, in- 
two-and-one-third 
days to make the trip to Morris 
Harvey College. He hefted his suit- 
case and trekked over the mountains 
to Valley Head, where he took the 
narrow gauge railroad. At Mill 
Creek he switched to another line to 
get to Elkins. There he boarded an- 
other train for Barboursville, where 


saved 


stead of hours, 
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President 
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ACTIVE 





then 
courthouse. 
dormitory 
fashioned from the old county jail. 


Morris 
housed in a 


The coeds 


Harvey College was 
one-time 


slept in a 


The young ladies of Morris 
Harvey were not allowed to enter- 
tain company in their converted jail 
except on Friday night, and then 
only until 10 o'clock. At that hour 
the big doors clanged shut with as 
much finality as they had in the 
good old days, when the building 
served the purpose for which it was 
intended. The young ladies were 
also forbidden by the rules to “walk 
the streets or to take 
hang over the gates 
gentlemen.” Despite these and other 
obstacles, Leonard Riggleman met 
lovely Pauline Steele and courted 
her. They sat next to one another 
in their algebra class, an eventuality 
that the authorities had not guarded 
against. The young couple were 
married shortly after the graduation 
exercises in 1922. They had one 
daughter, Roberta, who today works 
with the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

To work his way through college, 
young Leonard Riggleman not only 
waited on tables in the dormitory, 


strolls or to 


with young 
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but he was a student preacher at 
Methodist churches in Ethel and 
Omar, coal mining settlements. 
When he completed graduate work 
at Southern Methodist University at 
Dallas, he returned to West Virginia 
and the ministry. There are still 
people in Milton who get misty-eyed 
remembering his sermons, for Leon- 
ard Riggleman was blessed from the 
start with the simple but penetrating 
eloquence that sometimes marks the 
mountain-born. This didn’t keep 
him from deserting his pulpit to take 
a leading roll in the country-life 
movement in West Virginia. From 
this work with the people of the 
hills and hollows, he came back to 
Morris Harvey as head of the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology. 

Things were in something of a 
mess at Morris Harvey. An ambi- 
tious building program had emptied 
the coffers and exhausted the purses 
of the college’s friends. Moreover, 
the school was saddled with a $280,- 
000 debt. To make matters still 
worse, the depression seemed to 
have settled down for a long, dreary 
stay. Unable to afford a trained ad- 
ministrator, the board of trustees 
made Leonard Riggleman president. 

Right at the start the new presi- 
dent and the county sheriff got 
acquainted. Every few weeks the 
sheriff visited the campus to see if 
anything could be carted away in 
order to meet Morris Harvey’s debts. 
Income from endowment was pid- 
dling. Tuition payments sagged as 
students failed to scrape together 
the money to finish their education. 

It seemed a shame to Leonard 
Riggleman that crops were spoiling 
on mountain farms for lack of a 
market, and the college was losing 
its students for lack of cash. Why 
not barter commodities for tuition? 
If a boy furnished such things as 
potatoes, apples, beans, beef, or milk 
to the college, he was enrolled. One 
lad arrived on the campus with a 
truckload of shrubs and evergreens. 
He carefully set them out around 
the buildings in exchange for his 
tuition. All of this was grist for the 
mills of the old Life magazine. In a 
cartoon that was more realistic than 
funny, a student was shown talking 
to a farmer. “Will you loan me a 
peck of potatoes until my allowance 
comes in?” he asked. 

West Virginia’s Agricultural Ex- 
tension Program took the whole idea 
just as seriously as did Leonard 
Riggleman. They put out a booklet 
showing how youngsters could grow 
crops for a college education. 

Despite the unique Riggleman 
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Like the college nearby, the four-columned home of Leonard and Pauline Riggle- 
man faces the Kanawha River and overlooks the immense West Virginia Capitol. 


Meeting with the president in his office to discuss, among other things, the 
naming of a women’s dormitory, are Vice-President Buckalew and Dean Straley. 











finances continued to 
deteriorate at Morris Harvey. By 
1935, the school owed $346,000, and 
the sheriff had been forced to carry 
away just about everything that 
could be readily moved. Remember- 
ing the first years of his administra- 


tion, Dr “The 


operated on spiritual re- 


barter plan, 


Riggleman says, 
college 
sources and legal advice.” 

Back in the °20’s, before the ill- 
advised Morris 
leave 


building 
had 


program, 
invited to 
Barboursville move to 
bustling Charleston, there 
was no institution of high learning. 
But the trustees and the faculty, 
alike, were aghast at the very idea. 
When, in the late spring of 1935, 
the Charleston Educational Center 
again invited Morris Harvey 
College to move to the state capital, 
Dr. Riggleman hurried to his trus- 
tees. Encountering nothing but hos- 
tility, he, nevertheless, pressed the 


Harvey been 


sleepy and 


Ww here 


once 


board in meeting after meeting for 
thei: 
“We've got to move or neglect our 
opportunity to be of great service in 
Charleston,” he argued. “Moreover, 
if we stay here, we'll perish.” 
During midnight meeting, a 
trustee called him outside the door 


approval 


one 


and suggested that he resign for the 
good of his health. Dr. Riggleman 
refused 

“You can fire me if you want to,” 
he said, “but the responsibility for 
not making the move will be yours.” 

The trustees were as stubborn as 
and it took an unusual 
meeting of the Western Virginia 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, which then 
had jurisdiction over the college, to 
settle the matter. At first, after a 
daylong they too voted 


he was 


debate, 
against the move, the score being 
49 against and 41 for it. Dr. Riggle- 
man and his supporters waited until 
part of the opposition had gone home 
to bed. Then they moved to recon- 
sider the The final vote 
was 49 for relocation and 34 against 
it. Leonard Riggleman showed that 
he would have made a good whip in 
the legislature, and Morris Harvey 
College moved to Charleston. 

In Charleston, the was 
crammed into the Kanawha County 
Public Library. It spilled over into 
other nooks and crannies downtown. 


question, 


college 


Morris Harvey carried on under an 
operating trusteeship which guar- 
anteed that students’ tuition money 


would be spent on their education, 


and not siphoned off to pay old 
debts. There were plenty of old 
debts too, even though the Bar- 
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boursville campus was sold to the 
state and Cabell County. President 
Riggleman, in a fine burst of sales- 
manship, also sold off title to a de- 
serted mining town that had come 


into the college’s possession. Ordi- 
narily, these towns were left to 
crumble into ruin or to be dis- 


mantled by whoever happened by. 
But Dr. Riggleman got an unheard 
of $80,000 for his. Finally, by 1940, 
the college was debt free. It even 
had a net worth of $42,000. 

In 1942, Dr. Riggleman urged the 
Charleston City Council to lend the 
college $500,000 in order to build a 
new campus on the south bank of 
the Kanawha River opposite to the 
Capitol. Charleston was happy to 
have a college in its midst—one that 
was making a constantly increasing 
contribution to its life. Yet the 
council authorized the mayor to lend 
only $250,000. 

“That,” replied Dr. Riggleman “is 
just half as much as is necessary to 
do the job. It is comparable to a 
ferry boat operator offering to set a 
man half way across the river.” 

He turned down this half-way 
measure. Then he started a furious 
effort to raise the funds privately. 
Dr. Riggleman had long been a much 
sought after speaker throughout the 
South. Now he became a speaker 
who sought after engagements. No 
crowd was too small for him to ad- 
dress if he thought he could per- 
suade somebody who could help 
Morris Harvey College seize its op- 
portunity to educate the youth of 
the Kanawha Valley and the hills 
beyond. He was forever being in- 


vited to speak, then found himself 


Characterizing the more pleasant mem- 
ories of his mountaineering past are 
two hand-carved, neatly appareled fig- 
urines on Leonard's office fireplace. 


waiting for a garrulous person who 
was supposed to talk for five minutes 
and often rambled on for 45. After 
one such windy delay, Dr. Riggle- 
man stood up and simply read a 
brief letter from John Wesley on 
the virtues of brevity. The audience 
was Methodist, and they got the 
point. Elsewhere, he was equally 
acid when somebody prevented his 
getting a full hearing for the case of 
Morris Harvey College. 

He is an active Kiwanian, and 
has been since 1932, when he joined 
the Huntington, West Virginia club. 
Three years later he was elected 
club president. He served as district 
governor in 1939, as a member of the 
International Committee on Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
in 1942, 1944, and 1955, and as presi- 
dent of the Charleston club in 1954. 
Naturally enough he spoke frequent- 
ly before Kiwanis clubs throughout 
the border South. One day, he talked 
before the Kiwanis Club of Ashland, 
Kentucky, on “We Build.” At the 
end of his talk, the club gave him a 
standing ovation. He gave the identi- 
cal speech a few days later before 
another Kiwanis club. Everyone 
stared at him coldly. After years of 
public speaking, he is still astonished 
at the difference in audiences. 

Sometimes he spoke before 
learned groups of professional men 
in the cities. Often he drove deep 
into the hills to make his speeches. 
Once he forgot an address that he 
was scheduled to make at 1 o’clock 
some 30 miles back country. At 4 
o’clock he remembered his appoint- 
ment. There were no phones at the 
place he was expected, so he drove 
over icy roads to make his apologies. 
He had no sooner climbed from his 
car when a man hurried up to him. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” he said, “for 
not having the meeting. We couldn't 
get the auditorium warm.” 

Sometimes Dr. Riggleman dressed 
himself up as Abraham Lincoln, 
stovepipe hat and all. With a spot- 
light shining on the American flag 
on the stage beside him, he gave 
excerpts from the great Illinoisan’s 
wit and wisdom. 

He was forever talking to groups 
of alumni. It is said that he has 
spoken before more high school 
commencements than anybody in 
West Virginia. At some high schools 
he has put in as many as eight ap- 
pearances. 

Somehow, in this harried life, he 
found time to preside over meetings 
of the administrative council and 
the faculty, and to keep a close 

(see MOUNTAINEER page 43) 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Fund Raising 

HOLE-IN-ONE CONTEST 

NATURALLY, when Kiwanians took over the special 
19th hole at the Hacienda Hotel Driving Range in Las 
Vegas recently, it wasn’t merely for love of the sport. 
They were out to raise money. An Uptown club member 
returned from a visit to the Kiwanis Club of Salinas, 
California with the idea for a hole-in-one contest, an 
activity that was popular with the Salinas club. The 
Hacienda was selected as the spot for the Las Vegas 
event, and golf balls were sold at four for $1. Anybody 
who got a hole-in-one also won $200. Just in case 
nobody made it, a set of three woods was offered as 
“closest to the pin” prize. Kiwanians, of course, got the 
biggest prize—$400 in their till. 





THE KEY TO MS 

WINNIPEG, MAnrItTosBA has the highest per capita rate of 
multiple sclerosis in North America. One hundred and 
eighty-four MS patients are registered in Winnipeg, 
while many victims are unaware that they have the 
incurable disease. On the gther hand, the Manitoba 
branch of the Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada has a 
very low rate of income. These facts just didn’t make 
sense to Kiwanian Dick Schick, whose wife, Olga, had 
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the disease. She suggested to Dick that maybe his 
Kiwanis club could do something about them. 

At the next board of directors’ meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of St. Boniface, Dick pulled a blueprint of a front 
bumper license plate out of his briefcase. The plate 
read: MANITOBA—Keystone Province. Dick pointed 
out that since Manitoba motorists have only rear plates, 
why not sell them front bumper plates, with the name 
of the province in bold letters, for $1 apiece and give 
the money to the Manitoba MS Society so it could 
build a research center. There was no such center be- 
tween Toronto and Vancouver. 

Six months later, Dick and the St. Boniface club got 
an OK to go ahead from the cabinet ministers of the 
province of Manitoba. “Help US Find the Key to MS” 
was adopted as the project’s slogan. 

The Manitoba MS Society wasn’t the only organiza- 
tion with cobwebs in its fund box, however. The St. 
Boniface club had hardly enough money to finance the 
project. All the club could advance Dick was $500, 
which he used to buy embossing dies. Dick then visited 
suppliers, wheedling from them, gratis, all the materials 
necessary to manufacture the first 10,000 yellow-and- 
black front bumper plates. 

With $80,000 as their goal, club members started sell- 
ing the plates. Newspapers ran the story, and Kiwanians 
stationed themselves at the Manitoba Motor Vehicle 
Branch to sell plates to motorists who stopped in. 
Literature was sent to registered auto owners. Six 
nights a week club committees worked at fund head- 
quarters opening mail and sending out plates. 

When the project was $8000 along, a fire in the Motor 
Vehicle office destroyed 100,000 application coupons 
that government employees were addressing to help the 
campaign. 

In spite of this setback, Kiwanians and their wives 
carried on the project for five months. 

Finally, in simple ceremony at a noon meeting, the 
Kiwanis Club of St. Boniface presented the Manitoba 
Chapter of the Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada with 
a check for $15,800, expressing, at the same time, the 
hope that someday somebody will find the cause and 
cure for multiple sclerosis. 


Manitoba license plates sold by the St. Boniface club 
decorated car fronts and publicized the 

keystone province. More important to Kiwanians 
Dick Schick and Les Roberts, the 

plates helped fight multiple sclerosis. 





MR. FLANAGAN LIKED HORSES 

Krwanians in Brecksville, Ohio used to sponsor an ox 
roast. It was a perfectly good ox roast, except it didn’t 
make enough money to meet the needs of the club. 


So one day, charter member Joe Flanagan made a 
suggestion “Let's forget this ox roast How about a 
horse show to really pull in some cash.” The club 
wasn't too familiar with horses or horse shows, and 


members told that to Joe. They also told him that his 
suggestion would probably leave the club flat broke. 
Joe, however, liked horses better than oxen, and with 
his deft Irish tongue, persuaded the Kiwanis Club of 
Brecksville to have just one horse show 

That was ten vears ago 

Since that first show became Brecksville history, the 


club has netted approximately $39,000 from the now- 
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annual event, channeling the money into: a $13,000 field 
a school athletic field; a $5500 youth cabin; 
contributions to local 


house on 
$4000 worth of 
schools, Little League programs, needy families, and 


scholarships; 


scout groups 

For a group of fellows who claimed slim knowledge 
Brecksville Kiwanians have learned a lot 

shows in a hurry. Last year, 463 horse- 
owners from Ohio and nearby states came to colorful 
Brecksville Athletic Field with their mounts. Before 
the day was out, they and 3500 bleacherites had watched 
the horses perform before judges in 31 events. 

Joe Flanagan didn’t live to see his baby balloon into 
a thousands of dollars’ business. In 1957, the show’s 
entire proceeds went to the Heart Fund in memory of 
the man who created the Brecksville Horse Show. 


ol horses, 


about horse 


Civic works 

CHICKEN, CLOTHING IN CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
BesIDES TENDING their jobs, members of the Upper Allen- 
Cumberland Valley, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania 
club have been helping put on a chicken barbecue to 
pay for a spiffing up of Memorial Park in Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania. Last year, the project netted $2000 and 
built a bath house for the swimming pool. 

Besides tending home and husband, wives of Cumber- 
land Kiwanians operate a clothing exchange. They 
collect clean, usable garments, sell them on a 25 per cent 
commission basis for the club. Proceeds are used for 


youth work, 


FROGS MOVE OUT 

Ice SKATING RINKS may be far from the thoughts of most 
folks this summer, but members of the Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts club are working at the Old Frog Pond 
on next winter's ice rink. Last season, the club leased a 
soggy piece of swamp-land property from town officials, 
cleared a good-sized area, and flooded it for skating. 
This summer they plan to clear more of the brush and 
double the area of the pond, build a shelter, and install 
At last report, the amphibian inhabitants of 
Frog Pond were looking for new quarters. 


spotlights 
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SHIP TO GET DECKED OUT 

“Otpest Vesset in the World Still Afloat” is the 160- 
year-old US Frigate Constellation, now moored at Pratt 
Street pier in Baltimore. Launched in 1797, the vessel 
saw action in the Revolutionary War, routed pirates off 
the coast of Tripoli, and was captured by the British 
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In 1840, she went to the Far East, 
then, during the Civil War, chased blockade runners 


in the War of 1812. 


across the Mediterranean. After that she floated around 
on her laurels until 1946, when she was towed to the 
Boston shipyard. 

Public protest against the proposed scrapping of the 
Constellation resulted in the formation of a committee 
to raise money to refurbish the naval relic. The Kiwanis 
Club of Highlandtown, Baltimore, Maryland kicked off 
the fund drive by giving the committee its first check. 
If $2 million is raised, the Constellation will end her 
days berthed in state at historic Fort McHenry. 


NUMBERS, PLEASE 

Citizens in Harpers Woods, Michigan, just 
Detroit, were a little tired of memorizing telephone 
numbers. In fact, members of the Harpers Woods club 
got so tired of it they decided it was about time the 
town had a telephone directory. Composing such a 
directory was a complicated and time-consuming job, 
so the club formed a committee. The committee went to 
work and compiled a directory, financing it with ads 
from local businessmen. When the book was off the 
press, Kiwanians and Boy Scouts distributed 10,000 
copies, without charge, to Harpers Woods citizens. The 
club says that the book is such a big help in keeping 
business within the community that plans are already 
underway for next year’s edition. And they hope that, 
in addition to performing a public service, the “number” 
business will pay off financially, through increased 
advertising in the directory. 


outside 


At Oceanside, California the Camp Fire Girls 

are romping in a new home—courtesy 

of the Kiwanis Club of Oceanside. Club fund-raising 
projects paid for the $20,000 structure, 

which includes an outdoor patio and lawn. 
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MINIATURE MOVING VANS 
ON A RECENT SUNDAY MORNING in Chicago, passers-by 
saw an unusual sight on the city’s streets. One hundred 
shopping carts containing the stock of a hardware store 
were carrying the store’s contents to a new location 
four blocks away. Kiwanians were pushing the carts. 
Ted Anderson, a 20-year member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Hyde Park, Chicago, had to move his business to a 
new spot because a redevelopment project needed the 
space formerly occupied by his hardware store. A 
friend supplied the miniature moving vans and enlisted 
the aid of club members and their families who willingly 
completed the three-hour job. 


DIMES, A NECCHI, AND $14,000 

THIRTY-FIVE dollars an hour is the take from the Kiwanis 
Club of Hilo, Hawaii’s “Block of Dimes” project. Club 
members, who occupy collection booths on city streets, 
will give the money to help fight polio. . . . Rita Zwicker, 
a polio victim, couldn’t go out and work to earn her 
living; she needed work brought to her. The Kiwanis 
Club of Liverpool, Nova Scotia gave Rita a Necchi 
sewing machine to keep as long as her new seamstress- 
at-home career lasts. . . . When the Kiwanis Club of 
Roseland, Chicago heard about a South Side family of 
twelve whose house was gutted by fire and whose infant 
daughter was burned to death, members started a fund 
to dent $14,000 worth of bills facing the family. The 
club accumulated $650 in one week—$400 of that amount 
from its own coffers. 





lid to Students 

THE LEARNING LINE IS BUSY 

Mary ANN MILLER is in the ninth grade. Like almost 
everybody else in the ninth grade, she does homework, 
answers roll call, and recites in class. Unlike the rest 
of the ninth graders, Mary Ann’s classroom is also her 
bedroom. Confined to bed after a series of spinal op- 
erations, she flips a switch at her bedside to “listen” or 
“talk” and, in a nearby school classroom, equipped with 


By stuffing envelopes with 5000 March of Dimes 
collection cards, the Barron, Wisconsin 

club found an indoor winter project that every 
member could take part in, and 

at the same time, raised $1500 to fight polio. 


a portable speaker-microphone unit, pupils and teacher 
both listen and talk back. 

The Kiwanis Club of East Detroit pays the installation 
and monthly service charges for the apparatus, furnished 
by the Michigan Bell Telephone School-To-Home Serv- 


ice. Says the club: “The financial backing necessary 
for such a project is negligible when it’s compared with 
the intangible values gained.” Mary Ann can certainly 
vouch for that. 


A GOOD FIT 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Greater Broadway, Sacramento, 
California liked the cut of the ready-made project thrust 
on its shoulders. It seems an anonymous donor sent 
the club a check for $500 to be used to base a fund for 
financially strapped college students. Would the club 
take care of doling out the money? Yes, said Broadway 
Kiwanians. 

But that’s not all, added the donor in his letter: The 
students who get the money must be enrolled in estab- 
lished schools, they must get it as an interest free loan, 
and they must be studying in the business field. Will 
do, said Broadway Kiwanians, and they asked Sacra- 
mento State College to find some needy students on its 
campus. Club members set up a permanent Student 
Loan Committee to keep tabs on the project and give it 
monetary shots. To another $1250 in donations fatten- 
ing the initial $500, the club hopes to add $250 from 
fund-raising activities, making an even $2000. Sacra- 
mento College reports it didn’t have much trouble find- 
ing struggling students: In less than a semester, three 
qualified for help. 


President Park went to the Antelope County Fair recently 
and came home with a champion steer, a gift 

from Division 16 clubs of the California-Nevada-Hawaii 
District. After giving 4-H’ers calves, pigs, and 

sheep to raise, Kiwanians attended the fair 

and bid up the stock to a profitable price for the boys. 












International Relations 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 

Tue size of the crowd gathered in the cafeteria of the 
National Orange Show building amazed San Bernardino 
Kiwanians. The club's Committee on International Rela- 
tions had invited Dr. Luis Quintanilla, ambassador from 
Mexico to the Organization of American States, to speak 
at a luncheon, and they had hoped at least 700 people 
would show up in order to make a good impression. As 
it turned out, an audience of 1000 watched the ambassa- 
dor as he spoke, and more listened from the hall. 

The occasion was a mass celebration of Mexican Inde- 
pendence Day, organized by the Kiwanis club in co- 
operation with the San Bernardino Inter-Service Club 
Council—an organization representing 31 service clubs. 

Professing pride in their Mexican heritage, San Ber- 
nardino members had, in the past, been free with their 
funds, giving scholarships to needy Mexican children, 
providing “camperships,” and buying food and clothing 
for the poor. When the Mexican populace celebrated 
their fiesta days, Kiwanians joined in the festivities. 
Finally, somebody suggested the mammoth get-together 
where people of both cultures could share in the cele- 
bration of Mexican Independence Day. Said one San 
Bernardinan who attended the gathering: “It was a 
terrific example of the people-to-people movement.” 
Said Ambassador Quintanilla: “I'll never forget the 
spirit of San Bernardino.” 


{griculture 

BONUS FOR FARMERS 

A CANADIAN COUNTY association treated 15 Canadian 
farmers who kept top records on their individual farm- 
ing programs to a farm management tour of the US. 
The Canadians passed through Frankfort, Indiana on 
Farm/City Day and stopped off at the Kiwanis Club of 
Frankfort's weekly meeting. . . . Iron Mountain, Mich- 


“We even made our own 
sauce,” boasted 

Ted Smiarowski, Joe 
Gilberti, Jack Donnelly, 
and Ken Dagostino. 
Rotterdam, New York 
Kiwanians profited $930 
from their 

spaghetti dinner. 


igan Kiwanians plucked the names of two lucky 4H 
youths from a hat and each of the boys received a 20- 
month-old Holstein heifer from the club. When the 
heifers calve, the boys will give the first born to the 
club, which will in turn donate them to other 4H mem- 
bers. ... The Kiwanis Club of Edgebrook, Illinois put 
its “Peanut Day” money into a $250 scholarship check 
and presented it to veteran 4H clubber Jack Goodrich, 
who wants to continue his farm advisory education. 


VOTED: MOST EDIBLE PIG 

Keitn Hayes, secretary of the North Salem, Oregon 

club, received many letters last year, but perhaps none 

were more expressive than the one young Tommy 

Murray sent him. 

Dear Mr. Hayes: 

Will you please thank the club members for their nice 

check. My pig weighed 190 lbs. My dad paid market 

price for him. I made $16.20 on him. With that and 

the check you sent me I can buy two pigs for next year. 

I didn’t think I could eat him but he tastes real good. 
Yours truly, Thomas Murray 

The club hopes next year’s pigs taste just as good. 


BEAUTY CONTEST 

KIwANIANs in Sidney, Montana, who have done plenty 
of looking, know a beautiful farm when they see one. 
Each year, the club’s Committee on Rural Beautification 
takes judging sheets in hand and visits the farms around 
Sidney. The members pay special attention to landscape, 
lawn, flowers, border, shrubbery, windbreaks, and 
grade the items accordingly. 

When Fair time arrives, the Richland County Fair 
Board gives $72 in prize money and blue ribbons to the 
winning farms. In return for their part in urging farm 
owners to pretty up their property, the Kiwanis Club 
of Sidney is given a display booth at the fair, where 
they publicize club projects. 
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IN SUPPORT OF TREES 

ALABAMANS WILL long remember 1948. In that year, 
fire destroyed more than 18,000 acres of woodland in 
Tuscaloosa County. 

Kiwanians in the Tuscaloosa club also remember 
1948—as the year that the Kiwanis Club of Tuscaloosa 
and the G. M. & O. Railroad collaborated in a plan to 
inject vitality into the county’s sagging forestry pro- 
gram. The club and the railroad each agreed to provide 
$100 in prize money, to be given to county 4-H members 
who held outstanding records in woodland improvement. 

Kiwanian Jim Cooper, assistant county agent in 
charge of 4-H work, had been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to get more than the usual eight-or-ten-a-year 
4-H’ers interested in forestry projects. The $200 gave 





























Yucaipa 
Valley was a rather 

quiet spot—until the Kiwanis Club of 
Yucaipa Valley decided to 

build a clubhouse. House-less 

Boy and Girl Scouts in the community 
had long needed a building 

to serve as headquarters for 

their activities, When the club 
proposed the project, other civic 
organizations in the area 

were loud in assent and quick to 

prop up a Kiwanis idea with money. 


Southern California’s 


Kiwanians themselves donned overalls 
and lugged and pounded, planed 
and sawed; Valley building firms 
supplied the materials. When 

the structure was 

completed, the County Assessor 
valued it at $15,000. 

Just in case they ever embark 
on another building project, club 
members kept a photographic 
record of the growth 

of the clubhouse to remind them 
that such buildings are fed 

with hard labor. 


JUNE 1958 e 


him his chance. With the club’s help, Jim convinced a 
local paper company that it should donate pine seedlings. 
In turn, the 4-H’ers took on the job of planting them, 
and within nine years, a half-million new trees were 
growing in the county. 

Impressed by the number of youths (1000) who were 
planting pines; practicing fire prevention techniques, 
fence post and harvest treatment; and learning to market 
products and estimate and scale lumber, the club added 
to its own conservation program: Kiwanians now attend 
many county-wide 4-H forestry demonstrations, and 
sponsor a Forestry Achievement Day program, with 
4-H members as their guests. 

Club members aren’t claiming they did it all, but in 
1957, only 1200 acres of forest burned down in Alabama. 


* 
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The local Lion’s club, Women’s 
club, Sheriff's Reserve, and Riding 
club cooperated with Kiwanians and 
sponsored pancake breakfasts and 
plays, and solicited 

donations to raise $6000 toward 
financing the clubhouse. 

After enough money was collected, 
members commissioned an architect 
to draw up plans. A prominent 
citizen gave the club a site 

in rustic Wildwood Canyon, and 
construction was begun. 


club 
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GIVE "EM GOD 
(From page 15) 


Braisted, Jr., the county’s district 
While no statistical evalu- 
the committee’s work is 
the district attorney 


attorney 
ation of 
possible, says 
frankly 

“The work of the 


a factor in keeping the lid on 


committee has 
be en 
the number of major 
mitted on Staten Island by juveniles 
The absence of hoodlum gangs such 
as roam the other New 
York City boroughs, can be credited, 
the Richmond Plan. A 
committee if this type, functioning 
as the Richmond club, could make 
the work of every D.A. in the coun- 
trv more effective—harder, but more 
effective. This could be, if properly 
staffed, the most important commu- 


crimes com- 


streets ol 


in part, to 


nity project of any service club.” 
Echoing this endorsement is Offi- 

Zullo of the police 

A soft-spoken 


cer Dominic J 
Juvenile Aid Bureau 
man with a fatherly tone in his voice 
although he’s a bachelor, Zullo is the 
oldest man in length of 
the 197-man juvenile bureau. He has 


service in 


sent several dozen boys and girls to 
the Kiwanis group 
“The 


for me 


committee has filled a gap 
We believe if you can keep 
a youngster busy, the chances are far 
that he will keep out of 
That's one of the solutions 
to the teen-age problem.’ 

Cleary, 
before he 


greater 
trouble 
who guided 
long joined the 
Richmond Plan, shared the police- 


Monsign I 
youth 
man's views. 

“We are supplying these young- 
with they should 
the discipline 


sters something 
have gotten long ago 

of work and religion.” 
and other 


requests for 


Monsignor Cleary 
have 
special Masses to be said for com- 
mittee Religious leaders 


of other faiths have received dona- 


priests received 


members 


tions from former delinquents, re- 
quests for special prayers, and just 
simple “thank you” notes 

Rabbi Benjamin B. Wykansky, the 
Jewish advisor on the committee, 
recently received $10 from a girl's 
first week's salary with instructions 
that the money go to charity. An 
enclosed note thanked the rabbi for 
“talking to me as a human being, as 
though I were just another person.” 

While the committee is pleased 
with this response from public offi- 
cials and religious leaders, its mem- 
bers know the entire Richmond 
Plan depends on the employers. 
From the beginning they were the 
crucial part of the program. In most 
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instances, preconceived attitudes 
about “jailbirds” had to be changed. 
Once a few test cases were accepted, 
it was the delinquents themselves 
who helped break down this barrier. 

Several employers with whom I 
talked said candidly they had been 
wary of hiring “ex-cons” in their 
plants. One executive admitted: 

“In the beginning we were leery 
about the whole thing. But after the 
first couple of boys, we got over 
those fears. We’ve never had any 
trouble and in one case a boy made 
a better-than-average worker.” 

A large New York City brokerage 
firm, when told of the Richmond 
Plan, requested a When a 
young man was ready to be hired, 
the company learned its bonding 
firm refused to cover a man with a 
“record.” The partners of the 
brokerage house got together and 
put up personal funds to bond the 
boy. 

Not all employers have accepted 
the Richmond Plan so enthusiasti- 
cally. Some still hold to a wait-and- 
see attitude. But the committee feels 
that even the approach is a 
long step removed from the closed 
eyes policy that existed before. 

A few of the delinquents still are 
suspicious. These are the youngsters 


case. 


“see” 


who know best a society where 
“nobody gets nothin’ for nothin’.” 
They too have to be shown. 

In the committee’s files there are 
Christmas cards and notes that in- 
dicate how well the youngsters have 
been shown. These are the real testi- 
monials of the Richmend Plan. 

Not long ago this letter was added 
to case file No. 92, from a boy like 
Ralph, who served a year in War- 
wick: 

Just a few lines to let you know 
how grateful I am as to all you’ve 
done for me in the way of securing a 
job. I realize that you didn’t 
have to go through all the trouble of 
getting me a job for nothing. So as 
you can see, I am in great debt to 
you. 

I really don’t know what a person 
may possess that makes him do such 
things for other people. . . . Believe 
me when I say if it weren't for 
those few like you existence would 
be probably unbearable. Well, I 
don’t want to take up too much of 
your time, so I'll be saying good- 
bye for now. I'll keep my promise. 
Always remaining, 
Thankfully yours, 
Bob 
always be in my 

THE END 


P.S. Youw’ll 


prayers. 








—— 








“A NICKEL—THIS MIGHT BE MY LUCKY DAY!” 
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IS IT SERIOUS, DOC? 
(From page 17) 


larges and pushes everything else 
out of kilter,” said another. 

“Just wait until the thing rup- 
tures,” said a third, gleefully, as 
though he were prepared to stand 
by until it did. 

Each of them implied that my 
suffering, so far, amounted to ab- 
solutely nothing. 

Gall bladder diets poured in from 
friends by the dozens. The disturb- 
ing thing about them was that no 
two were alike. A few people had 
pet cures One man gave me a 
recipe for a concoction that he said 
would immediately dissolve gall 
stones. I am utterly convinced that 
his mixture would have done this 
could I have found some way to 
prevent it from also dissolving my 
throat on the way down. 

A theory by a woman who is 
something of a mystic intrigued me 
but came to naught because of 
weather conditions on my birthday. 
Her opinion was that the moon, in 
relation to certain other heavenly 
bodies that are closely tied up with 
my birth date, was responsible for 
my trouble. Cloudy weather pre- 


vented me from testing her theory 
along the rather unusual lines she 
suggested. 

The most fanciful suggestion came 
from a friend who reads too much 
psychology. His view is that my 
pain is entirely imaginary and that 
I am suffering not from pain but 
from some overwhelming feeling of 
guilt 

Two schools of thought seem to 
have developed concerning what I 
should do about my gall bladder 
One group, consisting of relatives 
and friends, feel I should have it 
removed without delay Strangely 
enough, a number of people who 
dislike me agree with his view 
Somehow they are under the im- 
pression that my gall bladder is 


overactive rather than non-func- 
tioning. 
My daughter is an outspoken 


member of the removal group. “Our 
family has never had a major opera- 
tion,” she reminds me, “and besides, 
it would be covered by Blue Cross.” 

The other group, consisting of my- 
self, is not so sure. The suffering 
during an attack is hard to take, it 
is true, but there are certain com- 
pensations between attacks. For ex- 
ample, I am never at a loss for a 


fascinating topic of conversation, 
and when dining out I can decline 
any dish that does not strike my 
fancy without encountering warn- 
ing glares from my wife or hurt 
looks from my hostess Also, on 
several occasions I have been able 
to escape some very boring affairs 
simply by sensing that an attack 
was coming on. 

Once this stunt backfired. I po- 
litely declined an invitation and was 
just settling down for a nice quiet 
evening of reading when an attack 
did come. It was a vicious one too, 
and as I walked the floor I vowed I 
would notify the doctor the very 
next day. In the morning, however, 
I felt fine, and with my renewed 
sense of well-being, I regained my 
strength of character 

There is another thing besides the 
pain that causes me to waver at 
times. It isn’t easy to watch my 
wife and daughter enjoy unbeliev- 
ably beautiful banana splits, while 
I nibble dry toast and sip tea. 
And there are times, too, when I 
can’t help recalling those wonderful 
apple-and-salted-peanut lunches I 
used to enjoy so much. But so far I 
just can’t seem to make up my mind. 

THE END 





MOUNTAINEER 
(From page 36) 


friendly touch with the students for 
whose college he was laboring. He 
was a frequent visitor at dormitory 
bull sessions. Students meeting him 
outside the classrooms found he 
generally knew their first names. 

Slowly the money came trickling 
in. As Charleston business and pro- 
fessional leaders joined the board of 
trustees, the trickle became a 
freshet. One day, Dr. Riggleman 
went to a little luncheon meeting at 
the Daniel Boone Hotel in Charles- 
ton to discuss his favorite topic, the 
possibility of raising a little money 
for Morris Harvey. Each guest was 
handed a little card on which he 
could write his pledge. One man 
was waiting for him as he came 
through the door. He handed Dr. 
Riggleman the card, which had the 
figure $50,000 written on it. 

“The gift,” remembers Dr. Riggle- 
man fondly, “was in the form of 
stock. It amounted to $53,000 even- 
tually.” 

Other wealthy men began to con- 
tribute large amounts. New rail- 
road spurs were pushing here and 
there in the valley. Big chemical 
plants were constantly growing big- 
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ger. Even up in the mountains the 
old order had vanished before the 
onrush of change. Mountain dialects 
were diminishing. Folks no longer 
wore their shoes out at a three-day 
dance. Dr. Riggleman knew he had 
to get the new order to support his 
college if he was going to preserve 
the best part of the old. He could 
not waste time in this period of 
dynamic change. 

He also knew that the first thing 
to learn about raising money for 
a good cause is to ask for it. He 
and his trustees were constantly in 
attendance at corporate offices of 
the chemical concerns. They looked 
for philanthropists wherever they 
thought they might be hiding. 

Finally, construction started on 
the 30-acre campus across the Kan- 
awha. Dr. Riggleman secured some 
cantonment buildings from the Navy 


* * * * * * * 


Thought just 
before lapsing 
into unconsciousness 
Sleeping pills 
are somewhat weaker 
than a lady 


panel speaker .... 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 


to serve as temporary quarters. One 
day in the summer of 1947, the col- 
lege moved across the river. Dr. 
Riggleman and a party of dignitaries 
including Governor Meadows 
boarded a Navy LCI and put out 
into the stream. Three AT-6’s of 
the West Virginia National Guard 
zoomed overhead. On the far shore 
the party marched ashore to claim 
the land for the future of higher 
education in West Virginia. Dr. 
Riggleman made a brief speech. 
With a wave at the Navy portables 
he said, “Our buildings here at this 
site are temporary, but our landing 
is permanent.” 

Certainly the landing was per- 
manent, for in 1950 Leonard Riggle- 
man and his dedicated trustees re- 
newed their assaults on the purses 
of industrial and business leaders 
of the Charleston area. It wasn’t 
long before he was laying the cor- 
nerstone of a resplendent building, 
which is now the heart of a campus 
already valued at $5 million. A 
bankrupt school had risen to the 
challenge of providing a_ college 
education in an expanding metro- 
politan area of 400,000 inhabitants. 
When the college left Barboursville, 
it had only 185 students. Now 2500 

(see MOUNTAINEER page 47) 
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Gy Pannane the Des Moines River in 
\/7 central Iowa is the longest 
double-track railroad bridge in the 
the Kate Shelley Bridge 
strong, secure, and towering safely 
180 feet above the usually 
placid waters. But there was a night 
when an earlier bridge across this 





nation, 


some 


river was neither strong, nor secure, 


nor safe. And a night, too, when the 


waters of the Des Moines were 
furious and foam-flecked, reaching 
up to drag the ancient railroad 
trestle down into their depths. On 
such a night, a 15-year-old girl 
named Kate Shelley performed an 
act of heroism that engraved her 


name forever in the archives of rail- 
roading history 

In the days after the War between 
the States, Kate Shelley's father 
signed on as a brakeman for the Chi- 
North Western Railroad. 


cago and 


it 


minated in the Iowa town of Moin- 
gona—then a booming mining center. 
Shortly after the Shelley family 
moved to Moingona, Kate’s father 
died suddenly, leaving Kate—then 
13—to care for an invalid mother and 
three younger brothers and sisters. 
But Kate’s father had lived long 
enough to instill in his hardy daugh- 
ter the spirit and love of railroading. 

The Shelley family lived in a 
tiny frame house along the North 
Western right-of-way between the 
easygoing Des Moines River and a 
straggly stream known as Honey 
Creek. Kate had to quit school to 
go to work, and the Shelley’s, in 
those pre-pension days, were strug- 
gling along on what she could bring 
in. 

The summer of 1881 had been wet. 
Rains throughout June soaked the 


THE NIGHT 
KATE SHELLEY 
SAVED THE 
EXPRESS 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


Seme say the spirit of Kate still watches 
over the bridge, where the young girl crept 


above the perilous waters of Honey Creek. 


Illustrated by Phoebe 


ground and made Honey Creek more 
belligerent than it had ever been be- 
fore. Then, on the night of July 6, 
the skies really unloaded. Violent 
rain beat down for hours, and both 
Honey Creek and the Des Moines 
River became torrents of water, 
leaping their banks and flooding the 
valley in which the Shelleys lived. 
Water surrounded the little cottage, 
virtually cutting it off as four fright- 
ened youngsters and a_ helpless 
mother huddled inside. 

Into this nightmare of rain, thun- 
der, and lightning penetrated a sound 
familiar to young Kate—the nearby 
clanging of a locomotive engine. 
Kate knew who it was and what they 
were about. Whenever heavy rains 
threatened a washout, ‘the railroad 
sent out an engine to make sure that 
the track was clear ahead of the reg- 
ular trains. On this night, it was 
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engine No. 12, with Ed Wood at the 
throttle, assisted by a crew of three: 
brakeman Adam Agar, fireman A. 
P. Olmstead, and foreman Patrick 
Donahue. 

Comforting her little brood, Kate 
listened to that familiar clanging 
sound, and she felt a bond of sym- 
pathy with these men who had to be 
out doing a dirty job on a dirty night. 
Then, suddenly, there was a fright- 
eningly different sound—a rending, 
grinding crash, followed by the in- 
sistent hiss of escaping steam. 

Kate knew instantly what had 
happened and what she had to do. 
Grabbing her father’s old railroad 
lantern from the wall, she ran out 
into the kneedeep water around the 
house. Leaning into a _ whipping 
wind, she struggled to the nearby 
tracks, then made her way haltingly 
along them to the edge of the 
wrecked Honey Creek bridge. 

It was an hour before midnight 
when she got to the place where the 
steel rails twisted off into nothing- 
ness. Backing off, she held her for- 
lorn little lantern up in the murk and 
searched the swirling waters below. 
She could see nothing, although she 
thought she heard a voice calling for 
help. Then a heavy bolt of lightning 
fleetingly revealed the whole tableau 
beneath her. For an instant she 
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could see two men clinging desper- 
ately to tree limbs in the swirling 
waters. Then darkness again 

With sinking heart, young Kate 
Shelley realized that standing there 
she could do nothing for these men. 
But she must get help. Then another 
shocking realization struck her, The 
Midnight Express was due at Moin- 
gona from the west at 11:27 p.m. 
With the test crew wallowing in the 
water and engine No. 12 at the bot- 
tom of Honey Creek, there would be 
no one to warn the Express—no one 
to prevent it from plunging off the 
end of that broken bridge and 
cascading several hundred pas- 
sengers into the dark waters. 

Again Kate knew what she had to 
do. Already soaked to the skin by 
the driving rain, she retraced her 
steps until she reached the near end 
of the old Des Moines River bridge, 
which was waving and wavering 
above the flooded river. There was 
no other way for Kate to get into 
Moingona except to pick her way 
across this bridge, praying every step 
of the way that she could make it 
before the Express reached and 
passed Moingona. If she was too 
late, not only would the train plunge 
into Honey Creek, but Kate Shelley 
would be trapped on the narrow 
wooden trestle with no way to get 
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out of the path of the oncoming train, 
except to plunge into the waters be- 
low—to almost certain death. 

But without hesitation, Kate be- 
gan her perilous journey across the 
Des Moines. If Honey Creek had 
been terrifying, what she now saw 
below her defied description. She 
dared not look down—only ahead, 
toward the Moingona end of the 
700-foot bridge, now obscured in 
blackness. 

Halfway out on the trestle, a 
rampaging gust of wind plucked the 
lantern from Kate’s hands and 
dashed it into the river In total 
darkness, punctuated only momen- 
tarily by flashes of lightning, she 
crept on her way There was not 
time to brood over what was already 
lost Now on her hands and knees, 
Kate used the rail as a guide to edge 
forward. As she neared the end of 
her journey, a lightning flash re- 
vealed a huge, uprooted tree maley- 
olently bearing down on her. With 
all her remaining strength, she 
hugged the rail and waited for the 
impact. It came with shuddering 
force and the whole trestle recoiled. 
Water, dirt, and tree branches tum- 
bled over the prostrate girl, but both 
Kate and the trestle held firm, and 
after a few precious moments, she 
(see KATE SHELLEY page 46) 
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KATE SHELLEY 
(From page 45) 


was again able to move painfully 
forward. 

In the meantime, the Moingona 
station was crowded with towns- 
people who had sought shelter there 
and stayed to talk with their neigh- 
bors about the storm. Ike Fansler, 
the night operator, was worried 
about the test crew and why there 
had been no word from them. There 
had never been a washout on that 
stretch of track before, but a prick- 
ling sensation in the back of his neck 
kept Ike edgy and worried. And 
wondering. The Express was now 
overdue, and still there was no in- 
dication from the test crew as to 
whether the track was clear ahead 
of her. 

Suddenly, the door of the station 
burst open and a strange apparition 
appeared in the open doorway. 
Drenched beyond recognition, ex- 
hausted and frightened now that the 
ordeal was over, Kate Shelley gasped 
her news to the stationmaster. 

“Stop the Express. The Honey 
Creek bridge is out. And please 
get somebody out there to help the 
test crew. They're about to drown 
in Honey Creek.” 

The rest is anticlimax. True to her 
railroading tradition to the last, Kate 
insisted on riding the rescue engine 
in defiance of orders that she stay in 
Moingona and rest. She led rescuers 
to the spot where she had seen the 
two men in the water. They were 
still there. Engineer Wood pulled 
himself ashore with a rope thrown to 
him. The other swimmer, brakeman 
Agar, was too weak to help himself. 
He clung to his tree branch until 
daylight when a boat could finally 
be put out to rescue him. Foreman 
Donahue’s body was discovered sev- 
eral davs later in a cornfield; the 
fireman’s body was never found. 

What about Kate Shelley? For 
a few fabulous weeks, her name 
was a by-word all over America. 
Newspapers everywhere told of her 
heroics. Visitors thronged the 
Shelley yard for a glimpse of her. 
She received mail by the basketful. 
And the grateful passengers of the 
Express-halted at Moingona—passed 
a hat and collected $200 for her. But 
this shy youngster, who had always 
lived in quiet anonymity, was ill- 
prepared for notoriety and was 
grateful when it finally dwindled off. 
Kate was never forgotten. When 
hard times feli on the Shelley family 
in the early 90’s and it seemed that 
they would lose their home, a Chi- 
cago newspaper learned of Kate’s 
plight and raised enough money to 
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pay off their mortgage. This revived 
the Kate Shelley story, and the state 
of Iowa voted her $5000 as an ex- 
pression of gratitude to a favorite 
daughter. 

In 1903, Kate accepted a long- 
standing offer from the Chicago and 
North Western to become one of the 
nation’s first woman station agents. 
Still living in her little frame cottage, 
she walked every day across that 
fateful bridge on her way to work in 
Moingona. Coming home from work 
was always a very special event for 
Kate, because the train she rode 
would stop in front of her house to 
let her off—a tribute that seemed to 
mean more to her than any other 


honor. When Kate died at the age 
of 46, she was still working for the 
railroad she loved. And hundreds 
of people visited the little cottage to 
pay homage to her at the funeral. 
Today, the “Kate Shelley 400” 
operates daily over the Kate Shelley 
Bridge—the only railroad bridge and 
one of the few trains to be named 
after a woman. Although modern 
engineering has virtually eliminated 
the possibility of another washout 
ever taking place, there are those 
who insist that on stormy nights in 
Iowa, the ghost of Kate Shelley 
stands silent vigil to insure the safety 
of the railroad passengers who travel 
through her countryside. THE END 








MOUNTAINEER 
(From page 43) 


men and women attend classes in 
one of the nation’s most modern col- 
leges. 

On December 29, 1955, Dr. Rig- 
gleman spoke before the American 
Forensic Association in Hollywood. 
Never one to head away from an 
honest argument, he counseled that 
“Family arguments are strong ce- 
menters of family ties instead of 
domestic danger signals.” As he flew 





back across America, he found his 
speech on the front page of news- 


papers everywhere his plane set 
down. 
“Fight and be happy, couples 


told,” said the dignified New York 
Times. Radio and TV took up the 
story. So Dr. Riggleman thought 
perhaps that is why the reporter 
from the Charleston Gazette phoned 
him shortly after his return to the 
comfortable presidential house over- 
looking the Kanawha. On New 
Year’s Day, 1956, he awoke to find 
a headline clear across the front 
page of the Gazette, naming him the 
West Virginian of the year. 

But Leonard Riggleman didn’t 
pause to admire his picture on the 
front page of the Gazette. He imme- 
diately pitched into the job of rais- 
ing more funds to give Morris Har- 
vey College an endowment strong 
enough to secure its future. He 
wants to build up the level of the 
faculty, and this will take money. 
He wants to improve the school’s 
training aids and expand thze library. 
Within ten years, he expected 4000 
students, and Morris Harvey must 
be ready for them. 

“Independent colleges save the 
taxpayer's money,” he says today. 
“They provide a free, liberal educa- 
tion, maintain a position of critical 
judgment upon social and political 
issues, support the churches, and 
keep alive the spirit of philanthropy 
that has been a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of American culture. They 
also teach the rising generation how 
to think, rather than what to think.” 

Up on the fireplace in his office 
are little figures of a hill man and 
woman. They look down at him 
with their simple wisdom. They are 
a constant reminder to this uncom- 
mon man from the hills that he 
must build for the future in a way 
that will preserve a rich heritage 
of freedom. rHE END 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Our club received a letter from a 
club in the United States suggesting 
the display of the Red Ensign instead 
of the Union Jack at Kiwanis meetings 
Similar letters were sent to all other 
Canadian clubs. The United States club 
proposed to present this suggestion 
to the International Committee on 
Resolutions for consideration at the 
coming convention. Has a club the 
right to circularize other clubs in this 
way? 


A. No. The attention of the club has 
been called to Article XIV, Section 3 of 
the International Bylaws, which pro- 
vides: “When other Kiwanis clubs are 
affected by any such public questions 
or such proposed legislation, the club 
may refer this with favorable or un- 
favorable recommendation . to Ki- 
wanis International, if clubs outside the 
district are affected.” This club also 
erred in using the Kiwanis International 
directory for circularizing other clubs, 
which is specifically prohibited by the 
International Board policy referred to 
in the directory’s inside front cover. 


Q. My wife and I plan to drive from 
our home in Alabama to the Interna- 
tional convention in Chicago, and I 
would like to attend Kiwanis meetings 
enroute. How can I get the names of 
clubs and the time and place of their 
meetings? 


A. The secretary of your club has a 
copy of the official Kiwanis directory. 
You might look at this copy before 


leaving home and map out your itiner- 
ary to include some club visits on the 
way. If you want a directory for your 
own use, it may be obtained for $1. 
Your secretary has order blanks in the 
back of his directory. 


Q. We are sponsoring a new club, and 
hope to have the organization meeting 
before the International convention in 
Chicago. The charter, however. will not 
be presented to the club until after the 
convention, Can the club still be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International 
convention? 


A. Yes. Article IX, Section 10 of the 
International Bylaws states: “Official 
delegates of newly organized clubs shall 
be granted full privileges at Interna- 
tional conventions after the charter has 
been issued by Kiwanis International, 
whether or not then formally presented 
to such clubs.” Ordinarily the charter 
of a new club is issued within a few 


days after its organization meeting. The 
charter is then sent to the district gov- 
ernor to be presented by him to the new 
club at a date mutually agreeable to 
both governor and club. 


Q. Participation by members in a fund- 
raising project last year was so spo- 
radic that the project was a failure. 
This year the board of directors 
adopted the slogan “Work or Pay.” 
They voted to assess each member $15. 
Members can either participate in the 
club’s fund-raising project or pay the 
$15 outright Has the board of direc- 
tors the right to make such an assess- 
ment? 


A. Article XV of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws provides for member- 
ship fees and annual dues. Section 3 of 
this article says: “Revenue from sources 
other than those defined in this article 
may be raised as determined by the 
board of directors and approved by this 
club.” The assessment proposed by your 
board of directors should not go into 
effect unless and until your membership 
approves it. 


Q. If neither the president nor the vice- 
president is present at a club meeting, 
who is next in line to take over as the 
presiding officer? 


A. Under the provisions of the Interna- 
tional Bylaws there is no succession to 
the chairmanship if both president and 
vice-president are absent. Robert’s 
Rules of Order (Section 58) recognizes 
the following procedures: “The secre- 
tary, or, in his absence, some other 
member should in such case call the 
meeting to order, and a chairman pro 
tem be elected who would hold office 
during that session, unless such office 
is terminated on the entrance of the 
president or a vice-president, or by the 
election of another chairman pro tem 
which may be done by a majority vote.” 


Q. Is it proper for our board of direc- 
tors to meet on a different day each 
month, as it is now doing? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 5 provides 
that the board of directors shall meet 
regularly at least once each month and 
at the call of the president. The board 
should designate the time for the regu- 
lar board meeting, such as the first 
Wednesday, the second Tuesday, or a 
fixed date each month. A board that 
meets as your board does is not meet- 
ing regularly. 
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Add them up and you have the makings of another big up- saad 
; swing. Wise planners, builders and buyers will act now to on 
7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE get ready for it. nor 
1. More people Four million babies yearly. U.S. popula punt aa ; 
tion has « bled in last 50 years! And our prosperity FREE! Send for this new 24-page illus- — ~gor 
curve has always followed our population curve. trated booklet, “Your Great Future in a | Great Futur = anti 4 ; 
2. More jobs hough employment in some areas has fallen Growing America.” Every American Pa ae = | ; 
off, there are 75 more jobs than in 1939—and there should know these facts. Drop a card to- = ee? 
will be maaan fin SONNE See Oadiene day to: ADVERTISING CoUNCIL, Box 10, Sa 
; Midtown Station, New York 18, N. Y. i 
3. More income Family income after taxes is at an all- ~ ¢ . 
time high of $5300 —is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. (This space contributed as a public service by this magazine.) aa ‘ 





